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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a 
N Wednesday it was announced that in consequence of the 
speech delivered by General Buller on October 10th the 
Commander-in-Chief, after full consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances and of the explanations furnished by Sir Redvers 
Buller, had recommended that he should be relieved of his com- 
mand, AccordinglyGeneral Buller was on Wednesday placedon 
half-pay. General French is to succeed him in command of the 
First Army Corps as soon as his services are no longer required 
in South Africa. Meantime General Hildyard will assume 
command at Aldershot. We have expressed our satisfaction 
elsewhere at the courage and sense of public duty shown by 
the Secretary of State for War and the Commander-in-Chief in 
taking this momentous step, and-will only say here that we 
hold that General French’s appointment is a most excellent 
one. He is just the man to train troops, both officers and men, 
for war. His experience has been unrivalled, and there is no 
man living better qualified to crganise an Army for war. The 
interim appointment of General Hildyard is in every way 
satisfactory. As to General Buller, we will only say that we 
sincerely wish he had resigned his appointment instead of in- 
sisting on dismissal. General Buller is a brave man and has 
a splendid record of arducus public service. He is not in any 
sense disgraced because the military authorities have heen 
obliged to recognise the fact that he is not a fit and proper 
person to command the First Army Corps. 

The approval of the step taken by Lord Roberts and Mr. 
Brodrick expressed in the Press has been most remarkable, 
and the few protests have been weak or hysterical. But though 
there has been a consensus of approval, there bas been no 
attempt to overemphasise the incident, and General Buller 
has, we are delighted to see, been treated with the greatest 
consideration and kindliness. Nothing could, in fact, have 
been more dignified than the way in which the Times and the 
Morning Post, the Daily Mail and the Standard, the Daily 
Telegraph and the Daily Chronicle, and the majority of the 
great dailies, have dealt with the subject. 

A curtain of darkness is still drawn between us and 
the theatre of war. All we have learnt during the past 
week is that Botha and his force have not been captured, 
though it is not absolutely certain that they have finally 
escaped. Beyond this negative information there have been 
news of excursions and alarms in Cape Colony, the usual 
weekly record of captures, and an official announcement that 
the guns taken when Colonel Gough's force was cut up have 
been recapturéd. - On the whole, the ‘news ‘shows that the 
process of attrition ‘is going on.~ That ‘is satisfactory, but 





what is unsatisfactory is the knowledge that the process 
might be made much more sure and speedy if only our 
forces were given the mobility they ought. to have, and 
could have if our troops were made to move as “light” as the 
Boers. Cut down the men’s necessaries to the minimum, and 
let that minimun be the maximum for all officers, and we 
should soon hear less about the awful difficulties ‘of the 
country and the terrible distances. 


We have read with no less surprise than pleasure the 
leading article in the Times of Friday on the Nicaragua 
Canal question, based on a letter from their Washington 
correspondent published in the same issue. The article. prac- 
tically accepts the views we have urged for the last two years 
in regard to the Nicaragua Canal, but which only last summer 
were denounced by the American correspondent of the Times 
(without editorial dissent or reproof) as if their adoption 
involved stupidity, ignorance, and want of patriotism in equal 
proportions. Now we learn, in effect (as we have always con- 
tended), that it is very much to the interest of this country 
that the canal should be made, that we ought to be extremely 
glad that America should undertake the work, that all we 
want is to be able to use the canal on equal terms with the 
rest of the world, and that it is desirable that the safe- 
guarding of the neutrality of the canal should be placed 
in strong hands capable of enforcing it. Finally, the Times 
Washington correspondent dwells on the internal opposition 
offered to the canal. We have always noted how that opposi- 
tion tried to inflame the situation between the. two countries 
for its own ends, and how through our badly managed 
diplomacy it was made to appear that it was Great Britain, 
and not the competing interests, that was striving to prevent 
the canal being made. 





We are delighted to think that the Times has not only 
ceased to oppose the only rational solution of the canal 
| problem, but is evidently going to throw its great influ- 
ence on the side of a sensible solution. When once the 
canal”is made by the United States, opened to the whole 
world on equal terms, and held so strongly that no Power at 
war with Great Britain will be able to violate its neutrality, 
the nation will realise that instead of the abrogation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty proving an injury, itis a great benefit. 
The notion that America, though she will make, work, and 
hold the canal, should bind herself to preserve its neutrality 
as regards a Power with which she is at war is absurd. 
Such a stipulation would not, and could not, be observed for 
ten minutes after war had been declared. An American 
Isthmian Canal, like everything else American, will be used 
against America’s enemies in case of war. Whatever the 
jurists may say, we should do the same in the case of the 
Suez Canal. 





Russia is apparently pursuing in China the precise course 
which we predicted last week. According to the Shanghai 
correspondent of the Standard, a new Convention has been 
arranged under which theChinese regain the whole of Manchuria, 
and especially the provinces of which Kirin and Mukden are 
the capitals, while Russia obtains the right to protect her 
railway with Cossacks, and to nominate the Chinese generals 
commanding at the two capitals. These terms are so favour- 
able to China that the correspondent suggests a secret treaty 
to supplement the avowed one; but there is no reason for sus- 
pecting any such Machiavellian arrangement. Russia wants 
her railway to be finished, to be safe, and to pay, and does not 
want at present the enormous expense of garrisoning Man- 
churia. where it is easy to perceive, by reading a little between 
the lines, that the increasing population is hostile’ to her 





officials.: “Annexation may ‘come by and‘by if a ‘Russian 
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population enters Manchuria, but at present Russia does not 
desire fresh Asiatic provinces. She can get to the water 
without them, and she is dominated by the fear of crippling 
her Treasury, which Siberia already draws upon too heavily. 


It is reported that the Empress-Regent of China is anxious 
to supersede the heir to the throne, whom she selected a year 
ago. He will, she thinks, be too completely dominated by his 
father, Prince Tuan, whose attitude in Mongolia is entirely 
unknown to Europe. She now proposes Prince Lun, a 
nephew of Tuan, who is said to be connected with the Boxer 
organisation. The reforming party dislike the appointment, 
and are anxious that Europe should protest; but it is difficult 
to see how Europe can interfere in a detail so entirely 
domestic. It is certain that no heir who can possibly be 
selected will be as hostile to Western influence as the Empress 
herself is, and to nominate a reforming Emperor is entirely 
beyond European power. Besides, prophetic politics are 
usually foolish, and the present Emperor, though a man of 
weak constitution, may live, unless he is assassinated, for 
another twenty years. If he survives the terrible Empress he 
will, on the theory of the succession expressed in this 
despatch, be able to nominate his own successor. 


The accounts from Germany of commercial depression and 
its results increase in seriousness. Whenever a commercial 
or manufacturing company there fails the rigid official inquiry 
reveals a worse state of things than even creditors suspected, 
and too often dishonest, because unauthorised, speculation by 
the managers. In one immense company, which we do not 
name because we can hardly credit the figures, it is said that 
four millions sterling have disappeared, and the dividend will 
be barely one per cent. The thousands of men out of work 
are besieging the officials for help, and in West Prussia the 
President of the province, Dr. von Gossler, formerly a 
Minister of State, has issued a circular proposing public works 
to keep the necessitous alive. Yet itis while the population 
is thus pressed that the Agrarians propose to “ denounce the 
commercial treaties,” and establish the high Tariff upon im- 
ported food. It reads like madness, but there seems no doubt 
of the facts, or that the Upper Chamber has accepted the 
Tariff, or that the Government will propose the Bill, though 
it has refused to be dictated to as to its instant operation. It 
claims the right to choose its owa time for denouncing the 
commercial treaties, which is an Hxecutive matter, but it 
has obviously no hope of convincing the majority in the Cham- 
ber. The situation, which may have serious consequences, 
furnishes a very curious instance of a Government being 
wiser than its people, even about their food. 








The Austrian and Hungarian Liberals are greatly disturbed 
by apprehension of an avalanche of monks and nuns, expelled 
from France by the Associations Act, settling down among them. 
They are especially annoyed at the arrival of Jesuits, who, they 
say, require even in Austria rigid supervision lest with their 
wealth and their ability they should embarrass the free action 
of the State. France, it is urged, though Catholic, has been 
unable to endure them. The Minister of Public Worship, 
influenced doubtless by the Bishops, who, though they pity 
the expelled “congregations,” are not altogether pleased by 
the arrival of so many “congregations ” outside their authority, 
is not indisposed to consider these fears, and hinted on 
Wednesday in the Austrian Parliament that he had the 
means of preventing their realisation. No foreigner can hold 
ecclesiastical office in Austria, or open a public school; and 
as it rests with the Ministry to refuse letiers of naturalisation, 
the immigrants can be reduced to powerlessness. It is 
possible that the Governments of several Catholic States 
may adopt the same device, and if they do the majority 
of the expelled friars and nuns will be compelled to seek an 
asylum in Great Britain. They will not do much harm, 
They will not convert the Protestants, and they have hitherto 
failed in persuading English Catholics to be unlike the rest 
of the community. A French Jesuit and an English 
“Roman” squire have not a great deal in common. 





We have given clsewhere the history of the quarrel between 
the coal-miners of the district around Montceau-les-Mines 
and the French Government, but must mention here that 
alarm is not yet completely over. The great strike has been 











ae 
postponed, but the more violent leaders say that if the 
Committee of Labour in the Chamber reports against them 
the strike will be general, and they will resist force by forge, 
Indeed, M. Yvetot, secretary of the new Labour Exchanges, 
says that all labourers in France are irritated by the employ 
ment of troops, and if blood is once shed the soldiers will refusg 
to fire, “and the social revolution will burst upon the country.” 
As soldiers never refuse to fire, and as five in seven of the 
adult males of France are poo. .=sed of property, there is not 
much in these threats; but there is evidently real anger in ths 
mines, and a desire to call attention to their mismanagement 
by something like an insurrection. There must be serious 
grievances down there still uncured; but, as usual, no ong 
will tell the world plainly what an average miner earns, 
and what is the cost in the district of maintaining a work. 
man's household. The Labour Committee is working hard 
at the pension project, and, we may be sure, does not forget 
that employés with a right to a pension cannot risk dig. 
missal. , 





M. Santos-Dumont on Saturday last fulfilled his promise of 
circling the Hiffel Tower in his navigable balloon. He 
accomplished his task with ease, though for a few minutes 
he had to contend with a head wind, and on his descent he 
claimed the prize, £4,000, offered by M. Deutsch to any one 
who should perform the feat in 30 min. He had, however, 
it was believed, occupied 30 min. 40 sec., and the Acronauti 
Club, which arranged all details, and which is a little annoyed 
that “in the land of Mongolfier” a Brazilian should outpace 
all Frenchmen, at first refused the prize. An explosion of feel- 
ing in Paris, however, induced them to revise their calculations, 
and unless a competitor appears before November 4th, the 
money, which is already promised to the poor, will-be 
paid to M. Dumont. He deserves the highest credit for courage, 
persistence, and inventiveness; but, we repeat, the true 
problem still awaits solution. The successful navigator of 
the air must be independent of any breeze not actually a 
hurricane, must be able to carry at least a ton of weight, and 
must be able to provide means of escape if any accident 
occurs to the balloon. The danger will not be really great, 
but men are governed by their imaginations. 

Mr. Morley on Wednesday unveiled a statue of Mr. Glad. 
stone at Manchester, and pronounced a magnificent eulogy 
on its original. Indeed, it was a little too magnificent. 
Opinion about Mr. Gladstone has, even with his admirers, 
reached the critical stage, and unbroken eulogy, though 
delivered with Mr. Morley'’s admirable literary power, has an 
effect of artificiality. Myr. Morley will allow of no failure in 
Mr. Gladstone’s mind except his want of interest in science 
or the scientific, and did not dwell on, though he mentioned it, 
his want of sympathy for the North in its great struggle— 
a want which we believe was due to a tolerance for negro 
slavery, of which he never got perfectly rid. For the 
rest, Mr. Morley did no more than justice to Mr. Glad- 
stone's marvellous power of persuading the House of 
Commons and the English people, to his untiring industry, to 
the depth of his insight into the true principles of finance, to 
his courage in applying them, often with the Cabinet as well 
as the interests struggling against him, and to the nobility of 
the aims which he always convinced himself he sought. 
The orator maintained that Mr. Gladstone always led 
instead of following opinion, that he possessed in the highest 
degree “ driving power,” and that he always acted up to that 
high Christian ideal which from the first had filled his soul. 





Much, perhaps most, of all this is true, though but for 
“the golden mouth and smiting eyes ” it might have remained 
unperceived ; but we hope that Mr. Morley in his biography 
will remember what in his speech he forgets, that Mr. Glad- 
stone will live in bistory according to the estimate historians 
form of him, not as orator or as moralist, but as statesman. 
We cannot but think that the answer is less certain than Mr. 
Morley appears to believe. Mr. Gladstone gave the English 
people prosperity; he made military reform possible by 
abolishing purchase; he began the reform of land tenure in 
Ireland; and he helped materially in the emancipation of 
Italy and the enlargement of Greece. On the other hand, he 
did not give us an army, which he could have done, for the people 
would have accepted his counsel; he did not remove, even ina 
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degree, the hostility of the Trish people; he was so wrong 
about the American Civil War that } he nearly made the 
breach between England and America irreparable,—virtually 
acknowledging, as he did, that the South was a “nation”; he 
brought on us by his policy in South Africa the great struggle 
which is now crippling us ; and he broke to pieces, it may be 
for ever, the British Liberal party, the greatest instrument of 
well-ordered progress which the last two generations have 
peheld. The historian will have much to clear up or admit, 
as well as much to praise, and he will have little help from 
eulogies such as Mr. Morley’s, though if he is capable of 
literary enjoyment they will furnish him with much delightful 


reading. 





We note with satisfaction that a resolution urging the 
necessity of introducing in an early Session of Parliament a 
scheme for redistribution of seats on the basis of the present 
population was recently passed by the Grand Council of the 
National Conservative League, and copies sent to Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour. Mr. Balfour in acknowledging 
the resolution says that “the Government are fully alive to 
the importance of the question, and itis having their atten- 
tion.” Here is another rebuke to the Lord Chancellor (we 
noticed that administered by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach last 
week) for his astonishing outbreak against the policy of 
doing electoral justice to England put forward at the 
Blenheim Conference. 


Lord Rosebery evidently agrees with the old lady—one of 
the vicille roche—who complained that “we pampered our 
germs” far too much. In the highly entertaining speech which 
he delivered on Tuesday at Glasgow at a sale of work in con- 
nection with the Scottish Home Industries Association, he 
summed up a recent controversy by saying that while in the 
abstract it was wicked and foolish to wear Harvis tweed, in 
the concrete it was about the best thing you could do. 
Harris tweed is certainly an excellent wear for the 
“lonely ploughman,” to whose stimulating versatility 
the Duchess of Sutherland paid a graceful tribute. “I 
wish,’ she observed, “he might profit a little from my 
commercial experience as President of the Scottish Home 
Industries Association, and that in dealing with ihe pressure 
of the age he might sink the capital of his isolated indi- 
viduality in a select company as a director,—I mean a limited 
liability director.” The Duchess of Sutherland also remarked 
on the debt which the newspapers owed to Lord Rosebery, 
as an infallible provider of attractive “copy.” We shou!d 
be the last to deny the justice of the impeachment. Just as 
the Russian journalist, recently quoted in our columns, 
devoutly expressed his gratitude, on the death of King Milan, 
that Mr. Chamberlain was still available for obloquy, so his 
English colleagues may acknowledge their indebtedness to 
Lord Rosebery as an unfailing theme for comment or criticism, 





Lord. Edmund Fitzmaurice, M.P., unveiled a statue to 
Cromwell at St. Ives on Wednesday, and delivered an inter- 
esting address on the character, achievements, and aims of 
the Protector. Cromwell, he observed, was perhaps the only 
historical character still able to arouse the fiercest political 
animosities in and out of Parliament. Yet, granting that 
the controversy had not been, perhaps never would be, closed, 
heheld that an unanswerable plea could be put in for the 
commemoration of Cromwell by a statue in his own county. 
With Wellington and Marlborough he made up the great trio 
of Englishmen equally prominent in war and peace, great as 
generals and great as statesmen. He was great both as a 
tactician and strategist ; he discovered our greatest admirals, 
and anticipated the ideas of naval and military defence agreed 
upon in our own day. As a statesman he combined the two 
salient features of the English political character,—ihe love: 
of liberty and the love of order; and though both the Stuarts 
and anarchy survived him, it was untrue to say that his career 
was a failure merely because the final settlement was not with 
him. He only failed because the times were not ripe. Lastly, 
he was one of the statesmen who represented idea and action 
combined, “who had the divinum aliquid in their composition 
which stirred up their contemporaries to immortal deeds, 
were the men whose names got fixed in the historic imagina- 
tion of the people, and were ensiirined in the traditions of the 


The Daily Express of Wednesday is responsible for the 
statement that the military authorities are preparing a scheme 
for a reserve of Army pensioners, who are to be available for 
service up to fifty-five (why not sixty ?) for home defence. In 
this way itis calculated that some thirty thousand men will 
be added to our home forces. We are heartily glad to hear of 
the scheme, but would it not be better to go a step further, 
and adopt our plan of a general Home Defence Reserve 
formed out of all the trained men in tle country ? 





We hope that not only the Secretary of State for War 
but every Cabinet Minister will read Mr. Winston Churchill's 
admirable speech at Leicester on Wednesday. We do not 
agree with all the details of what he says, but with the 
general tone and intention of his speech we are in the 
heartiest and most complete accord. His main contention is 
that the Government must bear the responsibility for the 
way in which war is conducted, and that they cannot shuffle 
off that responsibility by saying that they have appointed the 
best expert they could find and have given him a free hand. 
[It is no good when the watch will not go because butter was 
put into the works to declare, with the Mad Hatter, that 
“it was the best butter.”] They must look to results, and 
not talk as if military policy were too intricate a thing 
for them to touch. As Mr. Winston Churchill says, it is 
an entire delusion to suppose that civilian control necessarily 
produces blunders. The blunders far more often come from 
the generals. Mr. Lincoln, we may remark, began with 
just the Government feeling about the experts, and about it 
being his business merely to supply them with all they asked 
for. He found out his mistake, and realised that it was quite 
as necessary to supply his generals with a sound military 
policy as with guns and ammunition and soldiers. This does 
not, of course, mean that civilians are necessarily cleverer 
than soldiers, but that those who are responsible must supply 
the ultimate military policy. 





Mr. Winston Churchill’s specific criticism of the present 
state of things in the field is almost exactly that which we 
gave a fortnight ago. “ Sixty-nine mobile columns are in the 
field. On what plan are they working ? Does any one know? 
What method has controlled, what principle has guided their 
fortuitous and capricious wanderings during the last year, 
except it be the hope of chance collision with the enemy, and 
his consequent attrition? Don’t you think we might look for 
something better than that?” As we said, there 1s no 
evidence of a clear and comprehensive grasp of the strategic 
situation. Mr. Churchill’s criticism of the lack of mobility 
also coincides with curs. He is clearly as litile satisfied with 
cordons of intrepid tortoises as we are, and he makes some 
most pertinent remarks thereon. In truth, mobility may be 
had if it is ordered—as we saw in the case of the column which 
relieved Mafeking, which was as mobile or more mobile than 
the Boers who tried to stop it—but it is the most trouble- 
some and difficult quality to get out of organised and drill- 
disciplined troops, and apparently there isa general shrinking 
from the disagreeable task of giving and enforcing the necessary 
orders. We have no desire to punish mere failure in the field, 
but culpable want of mobility is, and should be treated as, a 
military offence. On the whole, we strongly advise our readers 
to study Mr. Churchill’s speech for themselves. His fears as 
to the financial aspects of the war are, we hold, very greatly 
exaggerated, and we do not in any way share his pessimism, 
which almost amounts to panic, but his insistence that there 
is no escape from military responsibility in the case of the 
Government is quite admirable. 


We have always felt indignant that the Government 
speakers have not heen more eager to defend the new 
Yeomanry from the attacks made upon them. Lord Stanley, 
however, speaking on Thursday at Liverpool, did, we are glad 
to note, defend this much-maligned body of men, who have 
been doing excellent work in South Africa. It appears that 
out of sixteen thousand five hundred, only three hundred and 
fifty were sent back by the military authorities as “incom. 
petent and ineflicient,’ and “the wastage in maimed, sick, 
halt, and blind was 60 per cent. lower than that :f the 
Regular troops.” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
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GENERAL BULLER AND HIS SUCCESSOR. 


ENERAL BULLER has been relieved of the com- 
mand of the First Army Corps, and all who care 
for the efficiency of the Army will feel deeply grateful to 
Mr. Brodrick and Lord Roberts for their courage in per- 
forming a most painful task. As our readers know, we 
hold that General Buller should never have been appointed ; 
but having been appointed, it required no little courage 
and devotion to public duty for the military authorities, 
even after his speech, to reverse their decision and remove 
him from the command. Weaker men would have passed 
over the speech, and have preferred to take no notice 
of it, rather than to seem to make an admission that 
their previous action was unwise. 
of State and the Commander-in-Chief ran the risk of 
being accused of weakness and instability of purpose, and 
thought only of the great trust committed to them. Such 
action deserves, and we are sure will receive, the gratitude 
of the nation. Both men have increased the confidence 
of the public in their strength of purpose. What the 
nation desires above all things just now is to feel that the 
Army is controlled by those who will not shrink from any 
task, however disagreeable, if they consider that its welfare 
and efficiency will be thereby promoted. Recent events 
have shown that we possess such men in Mr. Brodrick and 
Lord. Roberts. 


Of Sir Redvers Buller we only desire to say that it is 
unjust, nay, ridiculous, to speak of him as having 
been ruined and disgraced, or of his having been over- 
whelmed by unfair and malignant criticisms. Sir 
Redvers Buller was not a man fitted to command the 
First Army Corps ; but he remains what he always was— 
a brave soldier, devoted to the best of his abilities to his 
duty, and with a military record of which any man might 
be proud. To talk as if we were heaping contumely and 
disgrace on Sir Redvers Buller, and ignoring and blotting 
out his long and splendid public service in the past, merely 
because we cannot admit his fitness to command the First 
Army Corps, and because we hold that his generalship in 
Natal did not show military capacity, is a most mis- 
chievous exaggeration. You do not censure an old and 
faithful servant because you do not think him fitted to 
hold a particular post in the household. We do not, 
however, propose to say anything more in regard to 
General Buller’s capacity as a general, unless his friends 
should unhappily be injudicious enough to insist on going 
into the details of the military operations in Natal. We 
prefer to dwell upon those qualities which endeared 
General Buller to the men who served under him, both 
in the field and at home. Unquestionably General 
Buller was a very popular general with his men. And he 
gained his popularity by no unworthy arts, but by a real 
and evident devotion to their interests. No doubt the 
whole art of war does not consist in making the soldier 
comfortable, but a proper care and attention for his needs 
and desires is to be very greatly commended. But it 


would not be fair to give the impression that the private | 


soldiers like General Buller merely because he fed them 
well, and saw that they were well treated. His splendid 
personal courage, his bluntness of speech, and his down- 
rightness, coupled with a hardness which was never unjust 
or malignant, were each and all causes of admiration. The 
men saw in him what they regarded as the ideal soldier, what 
they would like to be and what they would like others to think 
they were,—a big, burly bulldog of a man such as Scott 
has immortalised in Athelstan, the Anglo-Saxon warrior 
in “Ivanhoe.” In fact, it would hardly be too much to 
say that General Buller has the qualities of the ideal non- 
commissioned officer raised to their highest terms. But 
the sergeant in apotheosis, though a splendid fellow, is 
not the man for high command. We may, nay, ought 
to, admire him, but we should put him to do appropriate 
work. Unfortunately, the curse of the British Army 
during the last thirty years has been the habit of putting 
men who are fit for one piece of work to do, not it, 
but another for which they are not fitted. If General 


Buller has suffered from this habit, the fault is not his, 
ut those who have allowed the system to grow up. This 
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the public will in the end realise, and when the excitement: ° 
of the moment has died away they will recognise that 
| though General Buller could not be retained at Aldershot, hg 
remains a soldier of whose personal qualities and devoted 
service the nation has every reason to be proud. What 
is now necessary is that the incident should be regarded. 
as closed, and that all controversy should cease. If the. 
defenders of General Buller are wise they will take the 
excellent advice given to them in an able and tem. 
perate article in the Westminster Gazette of Wednesday, 
Nothing but harm to General Buller himself, as algo 
to the public interest, which we feel sure Genera] 
Buller has a great deal more at heart than his own 
amour propre, can come from any attempt to show that: 
General Buller has been unjustly treated. 


The appointment of General French to succeed General 
Buller as soon as he can be spared from South Africa js 
an excellent one. Unless we are greatly mistaken, General 
French will prove an ideal trainer of soldiers and officers, 
and will be able to create at Aldershot a First Army Corps 
worthy of his military reputation in the field. He should 
endeavour to use his experience to create a force which will 
be to our old Army what Cromwell’s “ New Model” was 
to the previous forces of the Commonwealth. No doubt 
he, or any General who tries to develop his command on 
lines of common-sense and to get out of the old ruts, will 
have to fight the official machine at the War Office, but we 
hope that General French will challenge the combat. If 
he does we do not doubt that he will be supported by Mr. 
Brodrick. The whole object, use, and aim of the ‘army. 
corps system is to produce six autonomous commands which 
shall be developed on independent though parallel lines 
by their commanders, and therefore if the scheme is to 
succeed the General in command of the First Army Corps 
must strike out a bold course, must have his own way at 
Aldershot, and must refuse to be dry-nursed either by the 
War Office or by the permanent Staff. In our view, the 
whole problem of War Office reform depends on the siecess 
of the army corps scheme. If that scheme can be made to 
succeed, we may get rid of the War Office as we now know 
it,~may, in fact, cut down the upas tree. If the army 
corps scheme fails, all hope of real War Office reform 
goes with it. If once we have five or six autonomous 
commands, we may virtually abolish the present War 
Office and give our Army organisation a new basis. The 
autonomous army corps would, as it were, be federated 
for purposes of supply of all kinds just as the Co-opera- 
tive Societies are federated in a Wholesale Co-operative 
Society which furnishes them with what they need. But 
the constituent Societies have not to obtain leave for 
any petty act of retail administration. Federalisation 
for supply would not, of course, be the only nexus of 
the army corps. Above them all would be the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and his Staff (and above him the Secre-- 
tary of State for War) who would hold all the army corps 
under control as a General does the regiments in his 
command. The Commander-in-Chief would exercise not 
less but more efficient control because the army corps 
were autonomous. And in addition to his supremacy over 
the various army corps, he would have on his Staff three 
or four Generals whose business it would be to inspect and 
report on the condition of the army corps,—to see that 
they were kept in full efficiency and vigour, and to main- 








tain the highest standard. By means of such inspectors 
the Commander-in-Chief would be able to see that the 
work was not only ordered, but done. If a particular 
army corps commander complained that this or that 
thing was impossible, the inspector would be able to point 
out that it was, as a matter of fact, done as ordered in 
another command. The inspector would thus encourage 
that healthy competition which is the only sure antiseptic in 
human institutions. In a word, the army corps system 
if properly applied will get rid of the War Office in its 
present shape. A great deal of the work now done 11 
Pall Mall will be localised in the six centres, and the 
residual organisation at the top will become an organisa- 
tion for control and inspection, and also for thinking out 
the objects for which the Army may have to be used, and 
the means by which those objects can best be attained. 
The prime business of the Commander-in-Chief should be 
to deal with high military problems, and not, as now, to 


-wrestle with the inanities which are the daily product of 
‘a huge administrative machine eager for power and work, 
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— 
and yet by} 
its task. L 


ts nature and organisation quite unfitted for | Africa, as our correspondent evidently sees by his use of 
et us make our army corps really and not | the phrase, must be taken as a whole) there would hardly 


merely nominally autonomous. Next let us federalise | have been a dissentient from the determination to remain 


them for supply. T hen let them be controlled, directed, 
inspected, and so kept_up to the mark, by a very simple 
central organisation. Finally, let there be at headquarters | 
a real brain of the Army—a thinking organisation which | 
can look ahead and prepare for dangers to come—a body, 
for example, that can realise that infantry are not to be 
preferred for fighting a mounted enemy, which can calcu- 
jate the amount of ammunition required, and will not 
delay manufacturing at full speed till every magazine in 
the country is empty. The War Office now is a great, 
fat, unwieldy body. We want in its place a head with a 
brain in it. 








THE JUSTICE OF THE WAR. 


« 4 N Old Subscriber,” whose letter we publish in 

another column, goes back to the origin of the war, 
and asks us certain questions in regard to its justice and 
inevitability. We thought that we had answered these 
questions fully enough at various times during the last 
two years, but as the moral justification for the war is 
one in regard to which we feel strongly, we are personally not 
in the least disinclined to meet our correspondent’s demand. , 
Our only fear is that we may weary our readers with a 
twice-told tale, for we fully believe that to the great 
majority of them the matter presents itself as it does to 
us. But though we answer our correspondent as he desires, 
we cannot promise to open our columns to any further 
correspondence on the subject, which is almost certain to 
be unfructuous and is quite certain to be voluminous. 

“An Old Subscriber” asks us, to begin with, whether | 
the acceptance of arbitration would not have avoided the | 
war. Very possibly it might, for it necessarily involved a | 
surrender in regard to the Boer aspiration of a Dutch | 
supremacy in South Africa, and an acknowledgment of their | 
claim to be an independent State with a Dutch oligarehy | 
in power and a community of British Outlanders under | 
them, and with such a surrender of principle the Boers | 
would for the time have been content. Arbitration would | 
have meant a peaceful surrender to the Boer claim, and | 
that is why it was rejected by the British Government | 
and British people. Just before the outbreak of the | 
American Civil War various anxious and well-meaning | 
people tried to press upon Mr. Lincoln the acceptance | 
of conciliation schemes in the nature of arbitration. That. | 
great and wise patriot, though no man can accuse him | 
of bloodthirstiness, rejected them utterly. He absolutely | 
refused to admit that the existence of the Union could be 
a subject for arbitration. Arbitration between us and 
the Transvaal—a State, remember, not really sovereign | 
and independent, but only possessing «a qualified | 
independence -- was as impossible as between the | 
Union and any of the Southern Siates, and was to be | 
rejected on legal, though still more on the wider grounds | 
of patriotism. Arbitration on a boundary quarrel with 
the Republic of Venezuela was a perfectly different 
matter. We possessed no paramount rights in Venezuela, | 
and Venezuela was not full of British citizens who were | 
denied political rights and tyrannised over by a corrupt | 
and arbitrary oligarchy. Between the two cases there is, | 
in fact, no sort of analogy, legal or moral. 

Our correspondent next asks us : “ If it would be wrong to 
gotowar with a Colony which desired to set up for itself, how 
is war right to establish British ascendency in South Africa | 
by force, and destroy the independent existence of two 
Republies ? Why has Cape Colony not the same moral 
right as Canada to independence if desired by a majority of | 
its citizens?’ Was there ever a more extraorlinary begging | 
of the question than is contained in this interrogatory ¢ 
Not only has Cape Colony never demanded her independ- 











ence, but it is almost certain that if a poll had been taken | 


of Cape Colony in 1899 there would have been a sub- | 
stantial majority against breaking out of the circle of the 
British Empire. In Natalnotonly would avast majority have 
been absolutely certain against leaving the Empire, but any | 
man proposing such a thing would have done so with a rope 
round his neck. Take the Transvaal next. If before the war | 
the Outlanders had had the political rights which they | 
would have had in America or in any British Colony, a | 
poll would have given a majority against excluding British 

influence from South Africa. “In Rhodesia (for South 


in the British Empire. But this is not all. We do not 
know whether our correspondent thinks that natives have 
any right to express an opinion as to whether Dutch or 
British political institutions shall predominate in South 
Africa. But if their opinion is to receive any weight, then 
the consensus of South African opinion is still more 
strongly predominant against the claim to leave the 
Empire. What would be thought in Basutoland of the 
prospect of a South Africa outside the British Empire ? 
The notion of a united South Africa striving to get free 
from the tyranny of Britain is a pure delusion founded 
upon the ingenious, but wholly unsubstantial, declarations 
of the Boers that they are fighting for liberty. They are 
no more fighting for liberty than were the slave-owning, 
slave-breeding, slave-flogging oligarchy of the Southern 
States. Our correspondent has been as much misled 
by Pro-Boer sophistries as was Mr. Gladstone by 
the sophistries of the South when he declared that 
Jefferson Davis had made a nation, and when it was said 
that the North were fighting for domination and the 
South for freedom. Two aspirations are in conflict in 
South Africa. That for Dutch supremacy, with its evil 
traditions of oligarchy, exclusiveness as regards whites of 
non-Dutch blood, and of ferocity towards the natives ;° 
and that for British supremacy, with equal political 


rights for all, except the right to maltreat the natives. 


The picture of a virtually homogeneous South Africa 
demanding separation is one which has no foundation in 
fact. A civil war is going on in South Africa, and we are 
helping, not only our own flesh and blood, but the side 
which has by far the greater moral claim. But we are 
really almost ashamed to dwell at such length upon these 
very obvious truths, and we will only add one more comment. 
Does our correspondent imagine that if we were forcing 
homogeneous free white communities in South Africa to 
come against their will under British domination Australia 
and Canada and New Zealand would have come to our aid, 
and would have poured forth their blood and their treasure 
in such a cause? They are jealous, and justly jealous, of 
the slightest infringement of their independence, and of 
their position as free nations in a free Empire, and the 
notion of their helping to enslave the white nation of “a 
South Africa is one which cannot be held for an instant. 
Is our correspondent aware of the kind of State th at New 
Zealand is? Does he know that its rights of self-govern- 
ment are greater and more complete than that of any State 
in the American Union, that there the democratic principle 
has been carried out far more completely than anywhere in 
America, and that there wealth has less weight and power 
than in any place in the world? And further, does he know 
thatthis Republic within the crowned Republic of the Empire 
has purely of her own free will sent a proportion of her 
sons to this oversea war which, had she been a State of 
the population of America, would have made her 
contingents amount to an army of something like a 
million men ? New Zealand has sent her sons to pre- 
serve the Empire just as in the year 1865 the thinly popu- 
lated Western States sent their young men to preserve the 
Union. We have chosen the example of New Zealand 
because none could be more striking, and because of the 
ultra-democratic nature of that community; but the 
action of Canada and Australia has been none the less 
splendid. When the war is over, and when the 
conditions allow us to establish equal political rights 
for all white men in South Africa, then our correspon- 
dent may rest assured that we shall fully admit the 
principle that if South Africa as a whole demands to 
separate from the rest of the Empire, we shall not resist 
her demand by force. In the interests of the whole the 
separate provinces will not, of course, be allowed to secede 
-we should help Australia to prevent, say, Queensland 
leaving the.Commonwealth and the Empire—but if in 


| atter years South Africa as a whole insists on separation, 


she must have her demand, and without war. That is a 
principle fully established, and one, as all the Empire 
knows, which has not been in the least violated durig the 
present war. 

We have one word more to say. Our correspondent 
asks us what we have to say as to the hangings in Cape 
Colony, and states that there is no American precedent for 
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such action. The American precedents may not be exactly 
on all fours, but we may remind our correspondent that 
during the guerilla stage of the Civil War the guerillas 
were often shot without trial. We might refer him, for 
example, to a most striking account by Walt Whitman of 
the shooting of captured guerillas,—the men had acted, or 
were accused of having acted, towards wounded men as 
the Boers actedat Vlakfontein. Rebelslike Lotter have been 
hanged, not for rebellion, but for individual acts of murder 
proved against them. As far as we know, no Cape Boer 
taken in the field has been hanged for rebellion. When 
executed it has been on a charge of murder or of breaking 
the oath of neutrality. As the Southern States had actually 
seceded, and had been acknowledged as belligerents, it 
was impossible to try their soldiers as rebels ; but if 
citizens of Pennsylvania or of New York who sympathised 
with the South had taken up arms within those States 
they would, we imagine, have been treated as rebels. 

But we are not anxious to help from an American 
precedent. Where America helps England, and has helped 
her to a degree incalculable in its effect during the last two 
years, is in her example. 
think of how America fought her war to a finish in spite of 
hostile foreign criticism, in spite of well-meaning men at 
home who urged her to give in and submit to the Southern 
claims on high moral grounds, and in spite of half-friendly 
onlookers here who told her kindly but plainly that the task 
of subduing the South was beyond her streng h, and that 
she had better give in if she wished to avoid ruin. Such 
voices were raised even during the last three months 
of the war, but America sternly refused to listen to 
counsels of surrender, Stubbornly she fought on, 
and won the victory. By her example she is 
helping us to-day far more than individual Americans 
are hindering us by their prophecies of evil. We mean 
to win, and shall win, not through the advice offered 
us from America, but by America’s example. In that 
example we shall conquer, and show that the dominant 
qualities of the race, no mutter on which side of the 
Atlantic, are always the same. : 


crat 





MONTCEAU-LES-MINES. 

HE victory won by M. Waldeck-Rousseau in the 
Chamber on Tuesday on the question of the coal- 
miners’ strike was one of grave importance. It is the 
social question which, first of all, interests politicians in 
France, and every strike is supposed to involve the social 
question, and to be a battle not only between the masters 
and men who happen to be at issue, bat between Capital 
and Labour, the rich and the poor. And that view, though 
often exaggerated because the facts are seen through a 
haze of suspicion, is sometimes substantially a correct one. 
The men do not strike unless they are greatly exasperated, 
either by some pressure from hard times which they hope 
to remedy by an increase of wages, or by some Socialist 
idea which has become dominant among them—the central 
power always dominates their imaginations—and once in 
motion they are as ready to revolt as to strike work. 
The motive in the present instance was the Socialist one. 
The men employed in the coal-mining district, of which 
Montceau is the centre, demanded an eight-hour day, a 
fixed minimum of wages, and pensions after twenty-five 
years’ service of fourteen francs a week; and as such terms 
could not be obtained from the mine-owners, they demanded 
that the latter should be compelled to grant them by a 
law backed with penal provisions. Their leaders declaimed 
in the wildest way against the system of society which 
“reduced workers to starvation,” threatened in so many 
words a general attack on the rich and the slaughter of 
all gendarmerie, and even commenced the importation 
of arms of precision. The stories about this last 
detail are, as might be expected, a little wild; but 
it seems to be true that the workmen’s clubs, aided 
possibly by wealthy friends who wished for disorder, had 
succeeded in importing about a thousand rifles and a 
certain number of cartridges, thus rendering loss of life 
inevitable if the men rose. All other miners were asked 
to assist with money or men, and the Socialist leaders were 
approached, with such success that the Deputies of that 
faith pledged themselves in the debate of Tuesday that 
LW vislent measuxes were adopted they would “throw 


Jnglishmen take heart when they | 


themselves into the miners’ ranks and perish or conquer 
with them.” It is impossible for any one not in the 
miners’ most secret counsels to ascertain precisely tha 
number of men who agreed to a violent programma, ang 
there appears to have been some juggling with the votes. 
but it is a moderate estimate to say that thirty thousand 
men were violently committed, and, of course, at the first 
gleam of success or the first sign of weakness in the 
Government the whole body might have followed their 
advanced guard. This would have set the Red Spectre 
walking, would have thrown all France into a tremor of 
excitement, and might, if the cities had grown agitated, 
have given a victory to the party which clamours for a 
Dictatorship. 

The situation was a serious one for a Cabinet which pro- 
fesses to be distinctively Republican and not dictatorial, 
which contains M. Millerand, and which, if it finally lost 
the Socialist vote, might be overthrown. It was expected 
that it would be divided, and therefore would compromise, 
and its opponents stood ready to take instant advantage 
of any such display of timidity. M. Waldeck-Rousseay 
is, however, a man hard to beat. He has a most annoying 
way of tramping along the path which he considers the 
path of duty without studying too closely the finesse of 
Parliamentary management, and he pursued that course 
upon the present occasion. The Minister of War, under 
his instructions, drew towards Montceau a force capable 
of putting down a formidable rising—it 1s said, indeed, that 
half a corps d@armée was warned—and then the Premier 
turned upon his enemies in the Chamber. The Government, 
he said, were perfectly willing to consider the question of 
old-age pensions, as, indeed, they had promised to do, and 
to see what could be accomplished in that direction; but 
the demand for an eight-hour day was not opportune. It 
would reduce the output of coal, and that had already 
diminished to a figure which imperilled serious interests. 
He must, therefore, refuse that demand, as well as the 
one for a minimum wage, which would infallibly either 
compel the mines to close, or so raise the price of 
coal that all classes except the miners themselves 
would suffer. The Government would not be irritated 
into needless action against the miners, but they were 
bound to consider the needs of the whole community 
before those of any class. The Motion for the instant dis- 
cussion of a Bill embodying the miners’ demands must 
therefore be rejected. As almost invariably happens in 
France when a Minister is firm, the Chamber supported 
the Government by a vote of 290 to 245, and the moment 
the decision was known at Montceau the threatening 
features of the agitation ceased. The men, quite aware 
that if the Chamber were hostile the force opposed to 
them would be overwhelming, postponed the strike sine 
die, returned to work, and will, let us hope, begin to argue 
instead of allowing their leaders, or rather, perhaps, the 
more violent among their leaders, to threaten insurrection. 
The rifles are to be seized, their importation being regarded 
as illegal, and for the present everything reverts to the 
customary discontented orderliness, while a Committee of 
the Chamber discusses the pension law. 

The affair is, we may trust, over for the present, leaving 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s Administration so strong that he 
may hope to retain his Premiership until the next 
elections; but there are two features in it which the 
friends of the Republic, among whom we count ourselves, 
cannot witness without apprehension. One is the bigotry, 
if we may use that word, of the violent section of the 
workmen, who seem prepared to sacrifice everything, not 
for their own interests, which are calculable, but for 
abstract ideas, the result of which cannot be foreseen ; and 
the other is the dependence of the Republic upon military 
force. It is not that the violent section of the workmen 
can overpower the State, for the peasantry are far stronger 
than they are, and would soon set up an_ irresistible 
Government, but that the violent can by forcing on an 
armed conflict alarm all France. French property-holders 
are the most timid men in the world, and if a couple of 
thousand men were slain in a conflict with the Govern- 
ment about a Socialist proposal, all France would declare 
that property was in danger, and insist on setting up some 
“saviour of society.” Yet how are thirty thousand miners 
who are “marching on the rich,” plundering banks, and 
burning chiteaux to be driven back except by the 








employment of troops, upon whose fidelity, therefore, 
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the Government absolutely depends. That is the 
weak point of the French Republic. It is true that 
every Government, except perhaps the American, suffers 
in a degree from the same dependence, and that 
even in this country the refusal of the troops 
to fire would produce a most disastrous situation ; 
but then a declaration of war on the rich is not expected in 
every country, nor is it in every country that the Army is 
doubtful of the Constitution. The miners at Montceau- 
les-Mines, though they have probably serious grievances, 
appear in their threats of insurrection to have been merely 
“blufing ”; but some day with a weaker Administration 
menace may pass into action, and then either the rebels 
must win, which would mean the dissolution of society, 
or the soldiers must win, in which case the master of the 
Army would be the master of the State. Reflective men of 
nerve like M. Waldeck-Rousseau constitute the best hope 
for the future of the Republic—for a Dictator must go to 
war—but what with the Church, the deficit, and the 
Socialist section of the workmen, they must have many 
anxious hours. 





THE NEGRO PROBLEM IN AMERICA. 


47 E greatly honour President Roosevelt for asking Mr. 
W Booker Washington, the negro philanthropist, to 
dinner, and yet we wish it had not occurred to him to do 
it. He was, of course, entirely within his right both as 
gentleman and as President in giving the invitation, which 
seems to have been unpremeditated, and, indeed, acci- 
dental, he wishing to coutinue a conversation which the 
announcement of dinner broke off. The President of the 
United States is the agent of the people, not their slave ; 
and the claim of the *‘ public” to interfere in his private 
life, a claim which of late years has been pushed to pre- 
posterous lengths, required a sharp rebuke. The public 
might as well settle the dishes he should eat as the guests 
whom he should receive. Mr. Roosevelt, moreover, as 
having been elected by events rather than by any party, 
claims to be in a special degree the representative of the 
entire people; and the eight millions of negroes in the 
United States count at elections as well as on the Census 
rolls. He was entirely within his right, whatever his 
motive; and if his motive was to weaken a prejudice by 
defying it, and he expected the consequent outburst of 
irritation, and was unmoved by the expectation, he did a 
very noble act. It is quite time that an American Presi- 
dent endeavoured to lead the people, instead of always 
listening with his ear to the ground to receive their 
whispered commands. Nevertheless, we wish that the 
President had not been moved to give the invitation, 
because we do not believe that the recognition of a non- 
existent equality between the races is the way to kill 
out the white prejudice against the black one. There is 
no equality. As they all interbreed, it may be taken 
as certain that, in that far past which it has 
been the will of Providence to hide sv completely 
from us, all the families of man sprang from one 
common stock; but it is equally certain that they have 
developed unequally, and that the negro stands at the 
present moment behind both the white man and the brown. 
{Individuals have advanced to a high level, but the race, 
besides its apparent deficiency in accumulating power, 
retains in Africa, in Hayti, and ia the Southern States 
deep traces of savagery, especially as regards the rela- 
tions of the sexes, which it will need generations to 
work out. During tlfe process the hatred of the white 
race for the black, when brought into immediate contact, 
rather increases than diminishes, every step forward 
taken by the latter deepening at once jealousy and distaste 
in the former, just as the squire of high degree almost 
loves his grooms, but has neither affection nor respect for 
wealthy tradesmen. Emancipation, which, as we hold, 
was a pure act of justice, essential to any Christian civi- 
lisation, the refusal of wages being a continuous robbery, 
killed kindliness of feeling instead of developing it in the 
superior breed. That colossal though noble blunder, the 
concession of the vote, made them bitterly hostile, so 
hostile that they often prevent its use under penalty of 
death; and the demand for social equality, which naturally 
supervenes on the vote, drives them perfectly frantic. 
They feel the demand as an insult to each individual white 
tan, and when white women are concerned this temper 





rises to a fury that can be assuaged only by blood. They 
pass social rules stronger than any which in the Middle Ages 
divided the castes of Europe, stronger, indeed, than those 
antique and immovable rules which in India rail off the 
castes from each other. The whites of the Southern 
States not only refuse to intermarry with the blacks— 
which was once the test line between patrician and gutter 
blood—or to eat with them—which is the Indian test line— 
but to live in the same hotel with them, or go in the 
same car with them, or even— which is remarkable because 
it is admitted to be a breach of religious teaching—to take 
the Communion from the same cup. <As the races aro 
both brave, and the lower one morbidly vain, as they hava 
to live together, and as every distinction, if fully carried 
out, involves a breach of law, this condition of affairs 
provokes a silent struggle, breaking out perpetually in 
village war, which is so dangerous that many keen and 
cool observers, Tocqueville for one, have believed that the 
ultimate remedy must be either the extirpation of the negro, 
or his forcible expulsion, or his voluntary retreat south- 
ward, which would leave the territory of the Union to the 
whites and the Red Indians, who, though equally hated, are, 
for reasons which have their root in the history of past ages, 
not equally contemned. A trace of Indian blood hurts no 
man on the American Continent, and the Virginian 
aristocrat would dine with President Diaz without a 
qualm. 

We believe that the “remedies” we have quoted are all 
impossible, the numbers to be dealt with being unmanage- 
ably great, and that there is a far milder one, strict social 
segregation, with a full acknowledgment of mequality, to: 
be maintained until in the course of ages it is found to be 
inconvenient or absurd. The white and the black men 
should form themselves avowedly, as they now do un- 
avowedly, into two castes, like the Hindoos and Mussul- 
mans of India, with no intercourse except on the common 
business of life. The white men should be acknowledged 
by the black men as the superior caste, which they are, 
and the black men should be acknowledged by the white 
men as fellow-citizens entitled to all rights except those 
which presuppose equality. The two should neither 
quarrel nor embrace, never intermarry, never eat together, 
or play together, or worship together, or, if that is found 
necessary, travel together in the same car. The vote 
should, for the present, be withdrawn from the blacks, 
who then would occupy precisely the position of white 
women, and the right to sit on juries should be 
regulated so that though the whites gave the verdict, 
the blacks were never left unrepresented. Every office 
except the Presidency should remain open to both; but 
the white should have the right of demanding as a mark 
of caste superiority that he be tried by a white Judge, a 
privilege which he demands and secures in every country 
in which he has obtained “ capitulations.” 

We believe that under these arrangements the two colours 
would be able to live together in peace, and would develop 
side by side in their own way, until at last the colour rules 
were felt to be inconvenient, and were swept away in 
favour of equality. They are exactly in accordance with 
the facts—which is always a strong buttress for the 
arrangements of any community—and might, if strictly 
observed and kindly worked, be brought, if not completely 
within the Christian law—which certainly prescribes 
equality in worship—at least into full accord with practical 
Christian sentiment. Forty years ago they would have 
been hotly denounced by philanthropists; but that excel- 
lent though enthusiastic class of men have learned much 
wisdom lately, and seem to recognise that though no 
inequality can justify slavery for one moment, natural in- 
equalities do exist, and are best treated by complete but 
kindly recognition. We do not, at least, hearany audible ery 
for giving votes to the Zulu or the Bushman. As to their 
practicability, they already existin India, where in thousands 
of villages Mussulmans and Hindoos live side by side, never 
intermarrying, never eating together, never, if they can help 
it, touching each other, yet transacting all the business of 
life with each other without quarrelling or breaking any 
ordinary law. So do the Brahmin and the Sudra, and so, 
above all, do the white men and the brown—no Indian is 
really black—though the former claim, and actually 
wield, the sole political power. It is not always in close 
association that liking and respect are born, still less 
through the denial or artificial concealment of plain facts, 
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and the plain fact is that the black man in the Southern 
States is not and cannot be made the equal of the white, 
the effort to treat him as such producing nothing on both 
sides but a dangerous irritation. If we are not greatly 
mistaken, Mr. Booker Washington, of whom we wish to 
speak with all respect as perhaps the ablest man of his race, 
himself recently acknowledged this in a public speech 
which made a deep impression, not only on his hearers, 
but all through the Union. At any rate, this solution is 
strongly urged by a negro writer (Mr. W. H. Councill) in 
a very able paper in a recent number of Leslie’s Weekly, 
i.e., that of October 12th. He desires to keep the races 
entirely apart, and to let each develop on its own lines, 
while keeping a respectful distance from the other. It is 
through strict but kindly segregation that, in the present 
exceptional circumstances, the road to peace between the 
races lies, a segregation which each should accept as made 
by laws over which neither of them has any power. 





PROSPECTS OF LIBERAL UNION. 


E said last week that, in our opinion, Mr. Asquith 
and those of his colleagues on the Liberal Front 
Bench who are specially associated. with him would do 
well to organise an Opposition “ directed solely to the 
obtaining of a more eflicient carrying on of the war, and 
keener and more alert government generally.” The 
Imperialist Liberal leaders seem more disposed, however, 
to dwell on the essential underlying unity of the Liberal 
party, and to look forward with hope, real or professed, 
to the moment when, the war being over, the nation will 
awake from its fevered sleep, welcome back the leaders it 
has discarded, and under their guidance set out once more 
on its pilgrimage to the land of promise. Apart from any 
bearing it may have on the immediate action of Mr. 
Asquith and his friends, there is some interest, we think, 
in the speculation how far this vision is likely to be 
realised. It is convenient, no doubt, to assume that the 
division in the Opposition upon the origin and conduct of 
the war is rendered more conspicuous by reason of its 
agreement on every other question of public interest. 
Fifteen years ago the Tiberal party was torn in twain by 
the Home-rule controversy, and until the permanence of 
the Unionist secession was proved by experiment it was 
impossible to forecast the party future with any certainty. 
The most confident calculations, for example, might have 
been upset by Mr. Chamberlain’s return to the Liberal fold. 
All doubts upon this head have been set at rest by the mere 
lapse of time. The Liberal Unionists are just as good 
Unionists as the Conservatives. Though the two elements in 
the Ministerial party are still known by differentnames, the 
distinction between them has lost all practical significance. 
The Liberal remnant may be numerically small, but it is 
all of one mind and animated by one purpose. Reform is 
as dear to it as ever, and its long exclusion from power 
has only welded its several elements more firmly together. 
It is hard, no doubt, to realise this unity in presence of 
the sharp antagonism created by the question of the day. 
But the questions of to-morrow will shortly have their 
turn, and then the world will once more see how these 
Liberals love one another. 

It may seem presumptuous in an outside critic to have 
so much as an opinion upon the accuracy of this forecast. 
Yet we are not afraid to say that if the Liberal leaders 
really entertain these hopes they are very likely to be dis- 
appointed. Those who are loudest in asserting them 
seem to us to be the victims of a delusive faith in the 
power of phrases. The long struggle against the 
privileged classes, the sustained effort to remove the dis- 
abilities which weighed upon the unprivileged classes, 
have bequeathed to us a stock of admirable catchwords. 
They had a meaning once, and those who reaped no small 
advantage from the use of them are naturally indisposed 
to lay them aside. Indeed, so long as power, and even office, 
are too distant to make it needful to inquire what these 
catchwords really mean, the Opposition may continue to 
use them without fear of consequences. The real difficulty 
will begin when the Liberal paper now in circulation comes 
to be exchanged for the bullion of Liberal performance. 
Upon how many domestic questions will the Opposition 
iind itself agreed when it comes to give its projects legisla- 
tive shape? Is it agreed upon an Irish policy? Is there 
gue of the graver problems involved in Mr. Gladstone's 
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Home-rule Bills on which Liberals are of the same mind? 
Do they think alike upon compulsory land purchase? Wi) 
they be ready, in anticipation of taking office, with a satis. 
factory settlement of the Irish University question? (Qr 
supposing that they put Ireland aside as an enigma the 
key to which has been lost, is the indispensable unity to 
be found in the ecclesiastical province? Stands Disestab. 


| lishment where it did in the Liberal programme? My, 


Goldwin Smith has lately been arguing that it ought to be 
more prominent now than it ever was. The State Chureh, 
he holds, has never been “so active a power of political 
reaction or so obnoxious to Liberals as it is now.” But 
the very fact that he thinks it necessary to send this appeal 
from the other side of the Atlantic betrays a suspicion 
that the Liberals are not quite sound upon this question, 
The Nonconformists have lately shown a disposition 
rather to control the Church than to disestablish it, 
and the rise of the Christian Socialist party among 
the clergy has, in the opinion of some not bad judges, 
introduced a new factor into ecclesiastical polities 
which has not unnaturally escaped Mr. Goldwin Smith's 
notice. Upon Labour questions, again, is there any 
sign of a disposition on the part of Liberals to 
act heartily together ? Considering that the result of a 
by-election can have no possible effect upon the political 
situation, the wirepullers in the party might have been 
expected to extend a cheap support to Labour candidates, 
‘Humour them,’ they might have argued in the safe 
seclusion of a party caucus, ‘now that it does not matter 
whether we gain seats or lose them; and then, when 
elections become once more important, appeal to their 
party loyalty not to damage the party chances.’ That is 
not at all the attitude of Liberai Committees. 'The Whips 
may talk about the importance of conciliating the working. 
class vote, but the local managers seem to think it of far 
more moment to conciliate the middle-class purse. A 
Liberal candidate and a Labour candidate are duly pitted 
against one another, with the result that a Unionist carries 
off what, had the Opposition been agreed upon a candi- 
date, might have been a Liberal seat. These are but 
samples of the possible occasions of division which await 
the Liberal party in the future. Some of them, of course, 
will prove less serious than they now appear, while under 
the stress of party necessities others will somehow be sent 
into the background. But when the best party wisdom 
has been brought to bear upon the situation there will 
stil] remain elements of discord which may wreck the best- 
laid Liberal plans, and prove that the war is not the only 
subject on which Liberals are of two minds. 

Nor need the existence of this state of things be any 
matter for surprise. The wonder rather is that it has not 





been disclosed long ago. Circumstances, no doubt, have 
made concealment easier than it would naturally have 
been. The size of the Ministerial majority, and the conse- 
quent hopelessness of any speedy return to office, made it 
useless for the Opposition to take in hand the construction 
of a programme, and in view of the war no one cared to 
inquire what the Opposition thought about any other 
public question. But for these two considerations Liberal 
unity would before this have been recognised as the mirage 
it really is. For some two centuries the Liberal party 
under various names and with various objects fought sub- 
stantially the same battle. Everywhere there were classes 
subject to disabilities, and against these disabilities the 
Liberal attacks were successively directed. Now they 
have one and all disappeared. Save in the case of one or 
two exceptional offices, no Englishman is prevented by 
religion or social antecedents from rising to any position 
for which his talents and opportunities fit him. The 
political and social area has been the scene of a huge 
clearance, which has swept away the buildings that once 
stood there. In the necessity or wisdom of making this 
clearance men of various views and characters have heartily 
agreed. Giveus, they have said,an open field on whichto build 
up a new and better society. Those who have thus spoken 
have found in the end thus proposed to them a bond of 
union which has resisted all the efforts of their opponents 
to dissolve it. But when the clearaace is completed, when 
the ground lies level and vacant, there comes, naturally 
and necessarily, the question : What are we going to build 
on it? That is a question to which it will in the future be 
urgent to frame a reply. There are no empty spaces 12 
politics. The systems that have been displaced will 
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inevitably be succeeded by other systems. But the men 
who have agreed upon what to pull down need not be, and 
will not be, agreed upon what shall be put up in its stead. 
Each will have his own notion of what the new building 
ghould be like, and may find, when it comes to be carried 
out, that it is the very opposite of what is desired by tho-e 
who have up to now been his fellow-workers. That is 
the condition of things which the Liberal party will have 
to face when they return to power, and it will be strange 
if it does not give birth to occasions of disunion at present 
unsuspected. 








CHRISTIANITY AND CHARITY ORGANISATION. 
VERY sensible and admirable little book has just been 
A published called “The Practice of Charity.” Its 
author is the secretary of the Charity Organisation Society 
of New York, Mr. E. T. Devine. Apparently the social con- 
ditions at present existing in great American cities closely 
resemble those on this side of the Atlantic, for the principles 
for the organisation of charity laid down by the Societies of 
London and New York do not essentially differ, Briefly 
stated, they are nothing whatever but the principles of common- 
sense, by which these Societies believe that the efficacy of 
benevolence can be increased fourfold. They urge the duty of 
charity coupled with the duty of discrimination, and uphold 
the doctrine that discrimination without investigation is im- 
possible. Further, they seek to impress on all who desire 
to raise the condition of the poor that without co-operation, 
that is, without some attempt on the part of benevolent 
institutions and benevolent persons to pull together, 
they will not be strong enough for their task. As to 
investigation, they maintain that (we quote from Mr. Devine’s 
book) “it is not undertaken primarily for the purpose of 
thwarting the expectations of impostors, nor to enable the 
investigating agent to affix a label of worthy or unworthy, 
but to determine what help can be given, from what source 
it should come, and how these agencies may be brought into 
definite and hearty co-operation.” Supposing that after 
investigation the applicant turns out to be of unworthy 
character, he is not necessarily, we understand, excluded 
from the benefits of charity. “Moral, and even criminal, 
shorteomings” (we read in a pamphlet before us published 
by the Charity Organisation Society of London) “should not 
of themselves exclude an applicant from assistance if there 
is a possibility of giving such help as may enable him to 
make afresh start. The test is not whether he is deserving, 
but whether he is helpable.” 

It would seem labour wasted to defend such a sys- 
tem of charity as the one we have endeavoured to 
sketch were it not that there does undoubtedly exist 
in the minds of many people a feeling that reason and 
charity have nothing to do with one another,—a feeling 
which springs, we believe, from a secret belief that on 
the subject of charity Christianity and common-sense are 
ut variance. Our Lord Himself, they fancy, was on the 
side of indiscriminate almsgiving. What else did He mean, 
they argue, when He said, “Give to him that asketh of 
thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn not 
away”? But our Lord did not say give money to him that 
asketh, His Disciples, to whom He spoke, had no money to 
give. He must have meant give help. The fact that He left 
the nature of the help vague is in accordance with the whole 
method of His teaching. He never gave minute rules to His 
followers,—such rules must inevitably have become obsolete 
with changing circumstances. The sentence we have quoted 
above is not a direction for almsgiving, but a principle of 
charity on which to found such directions as circumstances 
might make expedient. His words proclaim the universal 
obligation of neighbourliness, and preclude alike the ready 
excuse of the uncharitable, “ Am I my brother's keeper?” and 
the perfunctory practice of offering an inadequate gift, such as 
serves only to soothe the conscience of a giver who desires 
toturn away. In fact, our Lord’s words mean that we must 
never be indifferent, never blind and deaf, to the claims of 
those who suffer from want and misery. 

Christ gives us an illustration of the right spirit of neigh- 
bourliness in the parable of the Good Samaritan; and 
80 far as we know, no money actually passed between 


who “was neighbour unto” the unfortunate man gave 
him all the personal help and attention of which his cir- 
cumstances admitted, and then made the best arrange- 
ment he could devise for his welfare. “He set him on his own 
beast and brought him to an inn,” and we do not find that 
his contract with the innkeeper by any means excluded 
ordinary prudence. He paid what he thought likely to be 
the cost of the man’s re-establishment to health, adding, in 
case of accident, “ whatsoever thou spendest more, when I 
come again I will repay thee,’—at which time, of course, 
the circumstances of the extra expenditure could be explained 
to him. When he came that way again he would ascertain if 
the innkeeper had done his duty and how the case ended; his 
inquiries might even lead to future opportunities of usefulness. 
But we shall be told by the upholders of indiscriminate charity 
that he made no inquiries before he gave his help. Cer- 
tainly not, we would reply, and neither, under like circum- 
stances, would a member of the Charity Organisation Society. 
Such inquiries were impossible. The man was bleeding to death, 
It was a clear case for immediate help,—or “ interim relief,” as 
we believe such assistance is technically called. 


It is a great mistake to think that there is anything new in 
the idea of systematised charity. Evidently some sort of sys- 
tem for the organisation of alms was part of the “care of the 
Churches” which St. Paul found so heavy upon him towards the 
end of his life. In his pastoral letter to Timothy he gives many 
directions on the subject. It seems that indigent widows 
then as now were a source of much consideration and diffi- 
culty to the charitable. Apparently St. Paul deemed it in- 
advisable, or perhaps it was impossible, that all such should 
be relieved or supported out of church funds. “Let none be 
enrolled a widow under three-score years old,” he advises, 
“having been the wife of one man; well reported for good 
works; if she have brought up children; if she have used 
hospitality to strangers; if she have relieved the afflicted; 
but the younger widows refuse.” These latter are in St. 
Paul's eyes fitter objects for private charity, and he adds 
that “if any man or woman that believeth have widows, let 
them relieve them, but let not the Church be burdened.” 
St. Paul’s ideal is that every family should be self- 
supporting. “He that provideth not for his own, and 
specially for those of his own household, hath denied the 
faith,” he declares. Of loafing the Apostle had a righteous 
horror. “TI hear,” he writes, “ that some among you walk dis- 
orderly, working not at all.” Such men he commands and 
exhorts “by the Lord Jesus Christ that with quietness they 
work and eat their own bread.” It is evident that these drones 
were a great affliction to the early Church, and finally drew 
from St. Paul the stern sentence, “If a man will not work 
neither shall he eat.” Many preachers in the Church of Eng- 
land of unimpeachable orthodoxy upheld the necessity for 
charity organisation long before such a system received a name. 
George Herbert in “A Priest of the Temple,” wherein he 
sets forth the whole duty of a country parson, devotes a 
chapter to the administration of charity. The parson is to 
use his best endeavours “that there be not a single idle 
person or beggar in his parish, but that all be in a com- 
petent way to get their living.” In times of scarcity and 
distress he is to give to the utmost of his power, but even then 
not to forego discrimination, “ giving corn to some outright, 
and selling to others under rates,” always “ working those that 
are able to the same charity.” In all almsgiving, we are told, 
the conscientious parson “ distinguisheth, giving them most 
that live the best, take the most pains, and are the most 
charged—so is his charity in effect a sermon.” Beggars at 
the door he is not to help “without some testimony—except 
the evidence of the misery bring testimony with it, for 
evident miseries have a natural privilege and exemption from 
all law.” Jeremy Taylor's rules for the organisation of 
relief are sensible and extraordinarily well put. He begins 
with this somewhat startling warning: “ He that gives to the 
poor what is not his own makes himself a thief and the poor 
to be receivers.” Nothing is to be given to vicious or 
drunken persons “if such alms will support their sin.” Every 
man who gives alms “should do it in merey out of a true 
sense of the calamity of his brother. Against this rule he 
offends who gives out of custom, or to upbraid the poverty of 
another, or to make him mercenary, or obliged, or with any 





him and “the man fallen among thieves.” But he 


unhandsome circumstance.” Jeremy Taylor is quite in 
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favour of investigation, and bids his readers “search into the 
needs” of such ‘‘as have nothing left them but misery and 
modesty.” 

If charity is nothing but a meritorious sacrifice on the part 
of the charitable, its administration need, of course, have 
nothing to do with reason. In this case, however, it is 
nothing more than a kind of pious selfishness, and no selfish- 
ness can surely be part of the two great commandments on 
which Christianity hangs. Of “the first and greatest” of 
these our Lord gave us no precise explanation—no doubt 
because such an explanation is outside the power of language 
—but, according to His custom, He threw a light upon His 
words by means of a similitude. ‘The second is like unto 
it,” He said. If these two ideals—the service of God and 
the service of man—are alike, they must be pursued in like 
manner,—that is, with all the strength of the pursuer’s mind, 
as well as of his heart and of his soul. 





STUDENTS OF ASIA. 

ac. veil which has so long shrouded India, or rather its 
people, from their conquerors is getting torn at last. 

It.is one of the many peculiarities of the British Empire in 
India that it has produced almost all kinds of ability except 
that of the illuminating writer. There have been many and 
excellent historians, but they have been, with the exception of 
Tod, Grant Duff, and Sir Mountstuart Elphinstone, rather in- 
structive than attractive writers, and have told their readers 
facts without ever bringing before their minds the people whose 
acts and sufferings they supposed themselves to he narrating. 
Even of the English in India the general impression is in- 
accurate, the atmosphere of steady and fruitful toil in which 
they live being, for instance, almost entirely imperceptible in 
any description of their lives ; and of the “natives,” with their 
many-coloured characters, their strange and bizarre impulses, 
and their often most picturesque careers, no description 
giving light has until quite recently ever appeared. It has 
long been perceived that such description, to be really 
illuminating, must take the form of fiction ; and Indian novels, 
“Tara” always excepted, have been so bad, so clumsy, or so 
strictly limited to the dominant caste that observers, in despair, 
have cried that until a native novelist arose the object, which is 
that some one should do for India, or a province of India, what 
Walter Scott did for Scotland, would never be attained. 
There would, that is, he no revealing book which men living 
under other skies and other conditions would feel at once to 
be full of previously unperceived truth. The present writer, 
who has, so far as he knows, read everything ever published 
in English about India, was certainly of that opinion, but he 
is inclined to retract it now. The true sacer vates, the man 
who will finally rend the veil and make the peoples of India 
intelligible to Englishmen, may not have appeared, but 
his forerunners certzinly have, and have at least dis- 
abused the world of the error that the task eannot 
be performed by Europeans. Three novelists are at this 
moment widely read, each one of whom pours a flood 
of light upon Indian native society, so that the figures 
which compose it, previously scarcely seen, or so seen as to 
ereate an utterly false impression, stand out as clearly as if 
they were Englishmen living under the conditions which sur- 
round them at home. First among them, of course, is My. 
Rudyard Kipling, who has just issued in “Kim” a story 
which we greatly fear, though there are still years of 
time before him, he will never be able to surpass. “ Kim* 
is a wonderful book. It is, so to speak, choked with 
India, its figures are Indian, its incidents are Indian, its 
atmosphere, with its bewildering overplus of light, its over- 
powering scents, and its sharp, startling contrasts, is entirely 
Indian; yet from a dozen readers whom we have cross. 
examined, men and women who know nothing of India, we 
have always received the same answer, that they have been at 
once fascinated and enlightened. The reader is in ‘an Indian 
bazaar all the time, with its congested life; and yet every 
ficure is distinct, while one or two are painted so that once 
graspel they live for ever in his imagination. We should 
not ourselves hesitate to say that while Scott, who drew 
Cristal Nixon, might have painted Mahbub Ali, the brutal 
horse-dealer, spy, potential murderer, and vulgar dehauchee, 
yet kind with a kindness, shrewd with a shrewdness, daring 











with a daring beyond those of Europe, even ‘the mighty 
master could not have drawn the Lama. The soul of the 
saintly searcher after light, and after a non-existent river, stipere 
stitious yet above superstition, utterly feeble yet impossible tg 
stop,a wandering beggar ignorant as a fish yet with the heart 
and in some limited degree the brain, of a St. Paul, would have 
been as much beyond Scott’s range of insight as would hava 
been his true position among his countrymen. No lofty 
character so absolutely Asiatic has ever been drawn—fop 
Morier, who drew almost as well, drew without sympathy in hig 
heart—yet the Lama is known to he true by English devonrers 
of novels, who as they read of him feel all their ideas of 
Asiaties enlarged and made kindlier, they know not why, 
We are not about to write a second review of “Kim,” but 
only to say that Mr. Rudyard Kipling has torn a bit out of 
the veil, and that for him who looks through there igs as 
regards what he sees no further bewilderment or sense of 
haze. 

Mr. Hugh Clifford has done nearly as good work, though on 
asmaller scale. Heaven has not gifted him with genius like 
Mr. Kipling’s, which can in twenty lines make of a stranger a 
familiar friend; but his lifelong residence in the Malay 
Peninsula, his power of keen observation, and his deep 
sympathy with the people have brought him an almost equal 
revealing power. No one who reads his four or five books of 
stories, all except one absorbing to the reader, and all, it is clear, 
founded on actual experiences, will ever again think that he 
cannot understand Malays, or the rich tropical forest, 
“dense as a hedge,” in the valleys of which they dwell; or 
will ever again lose interest in one of the strangest races of 
Asia, which almost alone among Asiatics has delighted in 
maritime adventure, which once conquered Madagascar, and 
probably much of Polynesia, which even now in the 
islands of the Archipelago furnishes the fiercest and most 
bloodthirsty of pirates, yet which at home in Malaya is 
for the most part quiet, depressed, and even “timid, 
and only occasionally in spasmodic bursts of tage 
resists the most outrageous oppression. Mr. Clifford 
has lived with them almost as one of theinselves, has 
defended them, has punished them; and paints them, with 
their treachery and their fidelity, their patient endurance 
and their incapacity of discipline, their courage and their 
cowardice, with the loving care which Scott bestowed on the 
Lowlanders; and so suecessfully that the reader understands, 
or rather feels, even the softer side of a people who it is 
customary in Europe to suppose have none. He has even 
ahsorhed some of their prejudices ; and we know nothing more 
sincular than his account of the Chinese immigrants, whom 
the Malays regard, and treat, as beasts of the field, and whoni 
My. Clifford regards 2s—well, human beings after all, entitled 
to “the white man’s justice,” but perhaps not quite deserving 
it. He makes the religion and the irreligion of the people 
he loves and pities, their virtues and their vices, the prejudices 
which have eaten into their brains, and their receptiveness on 
certain points, equally clear, and the result is that we know the 
Malay of the Peninsula as we know any one of the peoples 
of Europe that has attracted us. That is not much? Nay, 
to know one Asiatic people as Mr. Clifford knows the Western 
Malays is to begin to understand Asia, to bridge over, at least 
at one thin point, the broad and deep chasm of habits, 
thoughts, feelings, and aspirations which divides the West 
from the East. We know nothing of Mr. Hugh Clifford, not 
eyen his career, except from his books, and them we have read 
but recently, and by a sort of accident, but we feel impelled 
to add that we have rarely opened volumes which have left 
an equal impression of goodness and competence in their 
writer. He can fight, rule, punish, and pardon, and all to the 
benefit of those he tries to guide. If there are many like him 
in the service of the Colonial Office, they may be as proud of 
their Eastern agents, who somehow escape to an unintelligible 
decree all European observation, as the India Office is of 
its beiter-seen civilians, , 

We cannot quite class Mrs. Steel, or Mr. Joseph Conrad, 
who belongs to the group, though he writes of the Malays of 
the Far East, with Mr. Rudyard Kipling and Mr. Hugh 
Clifford. us possessed to the fullest degree of the reveal- 
ing power. For the genius of the latter, and especially 
for his power of description, we have the highest admire 
tion. He has the power of penetrating into the vey 
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wal of @ place, till scenes as strangely foreign as those 
of the Archipelago are as visible as those of Surrey, 
and this is a very rare quality among those who write of 
Southern Asia—Trelawny possessed it, though in a less marvel- 
lous degree—but when it comes to men Mr. Conrad always 
geems to us to read into them something that comes from his 
own nature and brain. They think more deeply than typical 
Asiaties do, are stronger, simpler, less complex men and 
women. His characters may be, we doubt not are, true to 
the figures he has in his mind; but they are less typical, and 
produce less of the impression, as we read, that we are learn- 
ing to know a people. Mr. Conrad, as the Blackwoods with 
their publisher insight quickly detected, is a much greater 
man as a littérateur than the world has as yet realised, but he 
does not tear down so large a bit of the veil as the writers 
with whom, nevertheless, we are comparing him, nor does Mrs. 
Steel. That lady’s power of observation, strengthened by 
years of close experience, is most remarkable, and she often 
gives us sketches of interior native life which produce the 
impression of second-rate photographs; but she lacks sym- 
pathy, and her colours, which should be soft, have something 
metallic about them. She is often satiric, especially in her 
account of Eurasians, whom from the outside she descrives 
with the most mordant of pens; and to the satirical and the 
hard the true life of Asia must remain in part sealed up. 
If we were to say exactly what we think, without the neces- 
sary qualifications, we should say that she saw through the 
weaknesses of Asiatics, but did not qnite estimate their 
strengths. Still, she interests all who read of her characters, 
and we must include her among those who dissipate the 
prevalent belief that a revelation of Asiatic life will never 
be written by a European. ‘The veil, it is clear, is of a 
substance which, though dense, can be pierced by those who 
possess the necessary eyes. 








THAMES BANKS IN AUTUMN. 

N the still gossamer weather of Inte October, when the 
I webs lie sheeted on the fiat green meadows and spools 
of the air-spiders’ silk float over the waters, the birds and 
fish and insects and flowers of the best of England's rivers 
show themselves for the last time in that golden autumn sun, 
and make their bow to the audience before retiring for the year. 
All the living things become for a few brief hours happy and 
careless, drinking to the full the last drops of the mere joy of 
life before the advent of winter and rough weather. The 
bank flowers still show blossom among the seed-heads, and 
though the thick round rushes have turned to russet, the 
forget-me-not is still in flower; and though the water-lilies 
have all gone to the bottom again, and the swallows no 
longer skim over the surface, the river seems as rich in life 
as ever; and the birds and fish, unfrightened by the hoat 
traffic, are tamer and more visible. 

The things in the waters and growing out of the waters are 
very, very old. The fresh water is the only part of the globe 
which has never changed. The mountains have been burnt 
and melted; lava grown solid has turned to earth again and 
grows vines; chalk was onee sea-shells; but the clouds and 
the rivers have altered not their substance. Also, so far as 
this planet goes, many of the water plants are world-encircling, 
growing just as they do here in the rivers of Siberia, in 
China, in Canada, and almost up to the Arctie Circle. The 
creatures which lived on these prehistoric plants live on them 
now, and in exactly the same parts of the stream. The same 
shells lie next the bank in the shallows as He next the bank 
of the prehistoric river of two million years ago whose hed 
is cut through at Hordwell Cliffs on the Solent. The same 
shells lie next them in the deeper water, and the sedges and 
rushes are as “prehistoric” as any plant can well be. In 
the clay at Hordwell, which was once the mud of the river, 
lie sedges, pressed and dried as if in the leaves of a book, 
almost exactly similar in colour, which is kept, and in 
shape, which is uninjured, to those which fringe the banks 
of the Thames to-day. These fresh-water plants show their 
hoary antiquity by the fashion of their generation. Most 
of them are monocotyledonous,—with a single seed-lobe, like 
those of the early world. There is nothing quite as old among 
the Thames fishes as the mud fishes, the lineal descendants 


were feeding on the same plants perhaps before the Thames 
flowed as a river. 

The sedge fringe in the shallows, the “haunt of coot and 
tern” elsewhere, and of hosts of moorhens and dabchicks on 
the now protected river, is mainly composed of the giant rush, 
smooth and round, which the-water-rats cut down and peel to 
eat the pith. These great rushes, sometimes ten feet high, die 
every year like the sickliest flowers, and break and are 
washed away. Few people have ever tried to reckon the 
number of kinds of sedges and reeds by the river, and it would 
be difficult to do so. There are forty-six kinds of sedge 
(carex), or if the Scirpus tribe be added, sixty-one, found in 
our islands. They are not all water plants, for the sand-sedge 
with its creeping roots grows on the sandhills, and some 
are found on mountain-tops. All the sandhills at Braunton 
Barrows, near Barnstaple, are held together by the roots of 
this plant. But the river sedges, with long creeping roots of 
the same kind, have played a great part in the making of flat 
meadows, and in the reclamation of marshes, stopping the 
water-borne mud as the sand-sedge stops the blowing sand. 

hey have done much in this way on the Upper Thames, though 

not on the lower reaches of the river. The “sweet sedge,” so 
called—the smell is rather sickly to most tastes—is new com- 
mon on the Thames, though it was once thought only to be 
found on the Norfolk rivers. It is not a sedge at all, but 
related to the common arum, and its flower, like the top joints 
of the little finger, represents the “lords and ladies” of the 
hedges. So the burr reed, among the prettiest of all the 
upright plants growing out of the water, is not a reed, 
but a reed mace. Its bright green stems and leaves, and 
spiky balls, are found in every suitable river from Berk- 
shire to Lake Baikal, and in North America almost 
to the Arctic Circle. In the same way the yellow 
water villarsia, which though formerly only common near 
Oxford, has greatly increased on the Thames until its 
yellow stars are found as low as the pools at Hampton Court, 
extends across the rivers of Europe and Asia as far as China. 
The cosmopolitan ways of these water plants are easily ex- 
plained. They live almost outside competition. They have 
not to take their chance with every new-comer, for ninety- 
nine out of a hundred stranger seeds are quietly drowned in 
the embosoming stream. The water itself keeps its tempera- 
ture steadily, and only changes slowly and in no great degree, 
and then when the plants are in their winter sleep the stream 
may well say that “men may come and men may go, but I 
go on for ever.” The same is very largely true of the things 
which live in the brook. 

Many of the flowers are not quite what their names imply. 
The true lilies are among the oldest of plants. But “ water- 
lilies ” are not lilies. They have been placed in order between 
the barberry and the poppy, because the seed-head of a 
water-lily is like the poppy fruit. The villarsia, which 
looks like a water-lily, is not related at all, while the 
buck-bean is nota bean, but akin to the gentians. Water-violet 
might be more properly called water-primrose, for it is closely 
related to the primrose, though its colour is certainly violet, and 
not pale yellow. By this time all the bladderworts have dis- 
appeared under water. In June, in a pool near the inflow of 
the Thame at Day’s Lock, opposite Dorchester, the fine leaf- 
less yellow spikes of flower were standing out of the water 
like orchids, while the bladders with their trapdoors were 
employed in catching and devouring small tadpoles, There 
is something quietly horrible about these carnivorous plants. 
Their bladders are far too small to take one in whole, but 
eatch the unhappy infant tadpoles by their tails, and hold 
them till they die from exhaustion. 

The bank tlora of the Thames is nearly all the same from 
Oxford to Hampton Court, made up of some score of very fine 
and striking flowers that grow from foot to crest on the wall 
of light marl that forms the bank. Constantly refreshed by 
the adjacent water, they flower and seed, seed and flower, and 
are haunted by bees and butterflies till the November frosts. 
The most decorative of all are the spikes of purple loose- 
strife. In autumn when most of the flowers are dead the 
tip of the leaf at the heads of the spikes turns as crimson 
as a flower. The other red flowers are the valerian, in 
masses of squashed strawherry, and the fig-wort, tall, square- 
stemmed, and set with small carmine knots of flower. In 





of the earliest of their race. But the same water creatures 


autumn these become brown seed crockets, and are most 
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decorative. The fourth tall flower is the flea-bane, and 
the fifth the great willow-herb. The lesser plants are 
the small willow-herb, whose late blossoms are almest 
carmine, the water-mints, with mauve-grey flowers, and the 
comfrey, both purple and white. The dewberry, a blue- 
coloured more luscious bramble fruit, and tiny wild roses 
grow on the marl-face also. At its foot are the two most 
beautiful flowers, though not the most effective, the small 
yellow snapdragon, or toad flax, and the forget-me-not, 
This blue of the forget-me-nots is as peculiar as it is 
beautiful. It is not a common blue by any means, any 
more than the azure of the chalk-blue butterflies is common 
among other insects. Colowr is a very constant feature in 
certain groups of flowers. One of these includes the forget- 
me-nots, the borage, the alkanet, and the viper’s bugloss, 
which keep up this blue as a family heirloom. Others of the 
tribe, like the comfrey, have it not, but those which possess it 
keep it pure. 

The willows at this time are ready to shed their leaves at 
the slightest touch of frost. Yet these leaves are covered 
with the warts made by the saw-flies to deposit their eggs in. 
The male saw-fly of this species and some others is scarcely 
ever seen, though the female is so common. The creature 
stings the leaf, dropping into the wound a portion of formic 
acid, and then lays its egg. The stung leaf swells, and 
makes the protecting gall. It is difficult to say when “fly,” 
in the fisherman's use of the term as the adult insect food of 
fish, may not appear on the water. Moths are out on snowy 
nights, as every collector knows, and on any mild winter day 
flies and gnats are seen by streams. In the warm, sunny 
days of last week there were numbers of some species of 
ephemerx on the sedges and willows, with black bodies and 
gauzy wings, which the dace and bleak were swallowing 
eagerly, in quite summer fashion. The water is now un- 
usually clear, and as the fish come to sun themselves in 
the shallows every shoal can be seen. The gudgeon at 
the bottom are larger the further down the river they 
are found. Those at Clifton Hampden are not more than 
a third of the size of those at Maidenhead. But except barbel 
and small undersized jack, all the Thames fish are sadly de- 
creasing in numbers except some. in the tidal waters. Good 
perch are hardly to be seen, roach are few and small, tench very 
searce, good dace not common. Chub thrive still, especially 
on the upper river. But in these bright days hundreds of 
yards of the river can be seen to the bottom, and in it not one 
decent fish. There is no doubt that it is over-fished, not only 
by the regular anglers, but by all the small boys from the 
villages; but it is difficult to grudge these latter their 
evening's amusement. In a careful study of the river from 
Maidenhead, past the Clieveden Woods to Cookham, the 
writer could only see fish in one part. In that there were 
plenty, but it was the private fishery of Hedsor. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
eee Sees 
THE WIRELESS TRANSMISSION OF ELECTRICAL 
ENERGY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Having been present at the experiments conducted by 
Messrs. Armstrong and Orling in the transmission of elec- 
trical energy without wires, I shall attempt, with your leave, 
to present a few reflections on them. The results of the 
experiments you already know, and I shall not offer 
you an unnecessary catalogue of them; you know that 
whereas the Marconi system works through the air, 
the “ Armorl” system, as it is called, sends its radia- 
tions most frequently through the ground or through water; 
and you know that these radiations have conveyed the 
exact inflections of the human voice, and have proved to be 
powerful enough to direct the course of a torpedo. As I 
understand it, the “ Armorl” system professes to have two 
advantages over the Marconi system; the first is that it is 
better for land use, and the second is that in the conveyance 
of messages it provides for a secrecy as yet not secured in 
practice by Marconi messages, open as they are to all the 
world and his receiver. In the recent naval manceuvres, for 
example, any ship that had a mind to seems to have inter- 
eepted the messages of any other ship; and it is said that 

















S a 
in one case one of our cruisers read all the orders from 
a French man-of-war within whose “sphere of influence” she 
had come by accident in a fog. 


Now to explain these two professed advantages, The 
Marconi rays, which pass intact over the sea, seem to lose 
a great percentage of their strength when travelling over 
woods and towns, but the underground “ Armorl” system 
suffers no such interruption. You might suppose that the 
electrical radiations, when once they had come in contact 
with the earth, would disperse in all directions, and be lost 
for all practical purposes. Nothing of the sort appears to 
happen. Indeed, Mr. Orling believes that they arrive at their 
destination as strong as when they started ; if they lose some. 
thing they also gain something, being reinforced in some way, 
as yet insufficiently explained, from the natural electricity of 
the earth. Be the explanation what it may, the fact is that 
the “ Armorl” system is now achieving with low Voltages 
results formerly attained by M. Tesla only with extremely 
high voltages. If Mr. Armstrong may be believed, an 
“ Armorl” message in the freedom of its passage is to an 
overland Marconi message as a train in the “ Twopenny 
Tube” is to an omnibus working its way along Oxford Street 
on a crowded day. And then there is the possibility of 
secrecy. You know the way in which, when you make g 
particular sound in a room, a sympathetic ring sometimes 
comes from a glass globe. Well, the equivalent of this 
sympathy in the pitch or tone of sounds exists among 
electrical radiations. There are forty thousand of thesa 
electrical pitches or tones. Mr. Orling, excellent master of 
the electric cireus-ring, provides that all the tones shall move 
in their proper places without getting in one another's way, 
When two tones of the same quality meet they may have 
dealings with one another, and when a receiver has been 
tuned, as it were, to a particular tone it can receive radiations 
which are sympathetic with it. But radiations of unlike tone 
will pass by one another in their underground journeys as 
innocently and harmlessly as a finished woman of the 
world can pass an undesired acquaintance, 


What may we look forward to from this discovery? 
I do not pretend that the Armstrong-Orling inven. 
tions are yet in a practical working state. I am no 
enthusiast about fledgling discoveries; I know their high 
rate of mortality. But no man who heard, as I did, 
the articulate human voice rise through a long spike, 
devoid of wires, which had been thrust into the ground, 
can doubt that here we have the beginnings of an important 
change. This, then, is what we may look forward to. Some 
day men and women will carry a wireless telephone as com. 
monly as to-day we carry a card-case or a camera. We shall 
switch ourselves on to the underground radiations through 
the medium of our walking-sticks or our boots. We shall 
then tune up our receiver to tone number 39,45], or 
whatever may be the lawfully registered wireless-telephone 
number of him to whom we would speak. We shall 
hear no distracting buzzings and wranglings, no echoes, 
too little faint, of other people’s business or dinners. Tone 
number 39,451 will go about his business undisturbed. 
But to apply the invention more seriously. For military 
purposes should it not be extraordinarily useful? Soon it 
should be no longer necessary to carry cumbrous coils of wire 
—wire which is always at the mercy of the enemy as it 
lies on the ground—and to pay them out tediously over the 
stern of a cumbrous trolley. The Staff officer and the scout 
will each drive his wireless apparatus into the ground and wait 
for the magic touch of the sympathetic tone. It is not even 
necessary to wait for perfection in the conveyance of the 
human voice. The Morse code is already transmitted with 
more precision and greater ease, for other investigators 
besides Messrs. Armstrong and Orling have long been at 
work on the sending of unshaped sounds through the ground. 
A kindred apparatus which I examined is for the magnifying 
of telephonic sound. A considerable multiplication of the 
volume of a sound has been achieved already; we may expect 
that some day the mouse—for which we shall set a telephonic 
trap—will be able to roar like any bull. A ship will proclaim 
her name loudly through the fog; Calais and Dover in hazy 
weather will announce themselves to the approaching 
packets, “ Calais!” “ Dover!” 

If the developments in telephony are the most remark 
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a eaediens those in the wireless control of moving 
podies are likely to be more immediately useful to 
the nation, But it must not be thought that the con- 
trol of a torpedo in this way is a new thing. In 1898 
one went through as many tricks as it had then learned 
before King Oscar of Sweden, In 1899 M. Tesla made 
torpedoes perform in a like way in America, There must be 
other cases which are outside my knowledge. The‘ Actinaut, 
as Mr. Armstrong calls his torpedo, is an instrument of 
promise, It may be that in wirelesss torpedoes we have the 
pest solution we shall find of the difficulties of coast defence. 
A force of watchful and highly expert electricians, a suffi- 
cient supply of torpedoes and machines for guiding them, and 
how many expensive fortifications might not we do without ? 


One note in conclusion. You may ask whether these new 
forces are sufficient only to affect delicate instruments, or 
whether they may become serious motive powers. Expert 
electricians say that inherent limitations forbid them from 
passing beyond the first stage. I take a pride in keeping my 
enthusiasm somewhat below proof; and Tam not enthusiastic 
enough to contradict the experts. At the same time, it 
appears that those who study natural forces are divided, like 
those who have to do with literature, intotwo parties. There are 
authors and there are critics. Is it nota great irony that those 
who exercise the critical faculty are frequently, by virtue of 
their excellent qualities, the very men in the world least fitted 
to sympathise with the creative faculty? And this disability 
often continues in the case of the most advanced products of 
the creative faculty until those products have heen reduced to 
rule, until, ina word, they have become “ respectable.” Mr. 
Armstrong and Mr. Orling—the latter in particular, for his 
genius is of a runaway order—have no critical faculty. They 
sire searcely—if I may say it in the polite sense I have indi- 
cated—respectable. But still—who knows ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

X. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MR. HAWKSLEY AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN, 
{To THE EDITOR OF TUE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—I shall be glad to know when and where I made the 
ullegation mentioned by you in the Spectator of October 19th. 
It does not do to make a serious and offensive, as well as 
idiotic, charge against a man, and hedge it by inserting the 
words, “if we are not mistaken.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
BovurcuikER F, HAWKSLEY. 
14 Hyde Park: Gardens, W. 


[In our issue of October 6th of last year we expressed our 
belief that the story of the Member sitting with letters in his 
pocket, ready to read them if Mr. Chamberlain attacked Mr. 
Rhodes, was a myth, and declared that we should be much sur- 
prised if the alleged Member ever “ matevialised.” On this Mr. 
Labouchere commented in Truth of October 11th, 1900, as 
follows :—“I am glad to be able to surprise the Spectator by at 
once materialising this Member. He was neither a disembodied 
spirit, nor a cock, nor a bull, but Mr. Abel Thomas, Q.C. ; 
and the fact that he had the letters of Mr. Hawksley in his 
pocket, with instructions from that gentleman to read them, 
in the event of Mr. Chamberlain supporting in the House the 
charge of dishonourable conduct to which Mr. Chamberlain 
had assented as a Member of the Raid Committee a few days 
previously, was known to the Members around me, and to 
the best of my belief to the majority of the Members present.” 
Weare not aware that Mr. Hawksley ever contradicted this 
specific statement by Mr. Labouchere, which he repeated a 
fortnight later,—7.e., in the issue of October 25th. Last week, 
writing from memory, we said that Mr. Hawksley, if we were 
not mistaken, “alleged that on a certain occasion he ‘instructed’ 
a Liberal Member of Parliament (said by Mr. Labouchere to 
have been Mr. Abel Thomas) to read certain letters in the 
House of Commons in defence of Mr. Rhodes should 
Mr. Rhodes be attacked by Mr. Chamberlain.” We regret 
to have fallen into an error in the matter. We should 
have said that Mr. Labouchere alleged that Mr. Hawksley 
instructed the Member. Now, however, Mr. Hawksley’s letter 
to us—its intemperateness of expression does not concern us— 
makes it clear that the whole story, as we said last year, is a 
delusion, and that no such incident ever occurred. For any one 








to assert otherwise after Mr. Hawksley’s letter would be equiva- 
lent to saying that his letter to us merely means that we 
cannot prove that he ever said he instructed a Member of 
Parliament. To write as he writes, if the story were true in 
fact, would obviously be most misleading and disingenuous. 
We may, therefore, conclude that the story is a myth, and that 
the gross mountain of malignant gossip raised thereon in 
order to injure Mr. Chamberlain is without foundation. Mr. 
Hawksley has already acknowledged that no threats had 
ever been used, and that Mr. Chamberlain was quite unaware 
that any letters had been handed to any one to read. Now 
we reach the further stage, and find that there were not only 
no threats but no letters to read and nobody appointed to 


[read them. We are heartily glad that the legend should have 


thus at last received its quietus.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Once more you assure us that the war was unavoidable 
and is just. May one who owes the Spectator much ask 
whether the acceptance of arbitration offered and pressed 
upon Britain by her enemy would not have avoided the war ? 
The Spectator urged Britain to reverse its refusal and 
arbitrate the Venezuela dispute at the request of the United 
States; why did it not do this when the Transvaal offered 
arbitration and it was refused? The ordinary politician is 
expected to bend to the popular breeze, and is therefore in 
favour of war, for that always carries the masses; but we 
have heen trained to expect a higher standard of action from 
the Spectator. The Colonies are assured that if ever they 
wish to break the connection with the Motherland not a 
finger will be raised in opposition; so said the Colonial 
Secretary to Australasia recently—this goes without saying— 
and thus remaining free nations—free to take up independent 
existence whenever desired—they become desirous and proud to 
remain part of the Empire upon these terms of equality, 
The mere suspicion that they were bound irrevocably to the 
Empire and would be heid by force would work prompt 
separation; this also goes without saying. Now, if it would be 
wrong to go to war with a Colony which desired to set up for 
itself, how is war right to establish British ascendency in 
South Africa by force, and destroy the independent existence 
of two Republics? Why has Cape Colony not the same 
moral right as Canada to independence if desired by a 
majority of its citizens? This is what the writer would like 
the Spectator to explain. It cannot rest upon the ground 
taken by the ordinary popularity-hunting politician: “We 
have not the power necessary to coerce Canada; we 
would if we could; but we can coerce these small 
communities in South Africa, and we shall.” The 
Spectator is fond of quoting the orders of Grant and 
Sherman to justify the devastation of the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State, what has it to say to the recent 
hanging as rebels of citizens of Cape Colony? There is no 
American precedent for this. Finally, one more inquiry. 
Does the Spectator believe that far distant white civilised 
peoples can be whipped into becoming loyal subjects of the 
Empire, and that the Empire would be strengthened by forcing 
such unwilling people in? It seems to the writer that the 
prestige of the Empire is seriously impaired by the spectacle 
of Britain forcing itself upon people who spurn the con- 
nection. Such are the enormous advantages to distant 
Colonies of being admitted as part of the Empire, provided 
they are left free, as present Colonies are, to set up for them- 
selves, if desired, that the Empire in the future would attract 
millions of loyal and proud subjects in many parts of the 
world, and hold them long, for thousands whom the use of 
force and the denial of “every shred of independence” can 
possibly secure and hold, and who, being coerced for the 
time, could never be trusted, or become other than a source of 
weakness in time of danger; for the desire for national inde- 
pendence, once firmly implanted in a white civilised people. 
has rarely been extinguished. The seventeen Republics of 
America were once all Colonies, and each felt the divine 
spark of desire for its own national life, and not one failed to 
establish independence, and not one but is to-day a source of 
profit and advantage, and thus of strength, to Britain. The 
South African Republics would not be less so; probably, us in 
the case of the United States, more advantageous to Britain 
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than if they had remained Colonies; so that when Britain 
annexes the two South African Republics against the ardent 
longing of their people for a continuance of their national 
existence, and through martial law and the hanging of citizens 
of Cape Colony as rebels suppresses for the moment active 
hostilities, it seems to the writer “ Her gain is loss.”—I am, 
Sir, Xc., AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 





THE TREATMENT OF YOUNG CRIMINALS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THB “ SPKCTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—May I crave the courtesy of the Spectator in order to 
call attention to the work of the London Prison Visitors 
Association, which was founded some months ago through the 
efforts of Mr. Ruggles Brise, the Chairman of the Prison 
Commission? The Association is intended to deal with young 
criminals between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one, and 
with this object the members of the Executive Committee 
have been officially authorised to visit Pentonville, Wands- 
worth, and Wormwood Serubbs Prisons, where they personally 
interview prisoners who have been selected, after consultation 
with the prison authorities, as suitable cases. Every available 
detail is ascertained about each case, and the ground is pre- 
pared for their treatment on release. After discharge the ex- 
prisoner is taken in hand by some member of the Associa- 
tion, who endeavours to obtain a good influence over him and 
to help him back to honest habits of life and work by every 
possible means. The Association has also the surveillance of 
all the lads discharged from the “special class” at Bedford 
Prison, where a limited number from those who have been 
sentenced in the London district to a year’s hard labour or 
over have for some time been subject to the same special 
discipline and training as will be extended toa more numerous 
body next year at Borstal. The details of the Borstal scheme 
can be seen in the recent Report of the Prison Commis- 
sioners. The results so far achieved justify us, I think, in 
making a public appeal. We want money—£200 would go a 
long way—we want the sympathy of employers of labour, but, 
above all, we want workers. The work of surveillance need 
not be arduous—“ one man one case” would he the ideal— 
though it requires earnestness and tact, and persistence in 
the face of disappointments. But we believe that it is by the 
personal influence of the individual that these young criminals 
can most successfully be saved from a career which leads 
almost inevitably through a series of sentences to the social 
ruin of penal servitude. Ishall be only too happy to answer 
any inquiries that may be addressed to me.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. HaLpane Porter, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
2 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
MRS. WAUCHOPE’S NEW YEAR’S APPEAL FOR 
THE BLACK WATCH. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
a 


S1zx,—I notice in your paper appeals for gifts for Christmas 
for our soldiers in South Africa. Iam hoping to send outa 
box with a gift for each soidier in the Black Watch, and I will 
be very grateful if you will publish the following notice :— 
“Mrs. Wauchope, of Niddrie, Midlothian, is sending out a 
box of gifts for every soldier in the Black Watch in South 
Africa for New Year, and will gratefully receive any contribu- 
tions, in money or otherwise, from the many triends who she is 
sure will wish to help.” 
—TI am, Sir, &c., 
Niddrie, Midlothian. 


JEAN WAUCHOPE. 





WORDS FROM ST. PAUL'S. 

[To tue Epitor of THE “ SpecTaToR.”] 
Sir,—Let me thank you sincerely for your kind notice in 
the Spectator of October 5th of my St. Paui’s sermons of 
1899. It will not take much space if you will allow me to 
supplement it by saying that the mention of St. Augustiae’s 
belief in verbal insviration was part of an argument to show 
the difference which all the Fathers made between their own 
writings and those of Holy Scripture. “If you ask, what 
about the early Church after the time of the Apostles? Did 
they treat the writings of the Apostles with the same 
reverence with which Christ and the Apostles had treated the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament? The answer is the 
same. Notbing is more remarkable than the consciousness 
which the Fathers who succeeded the Apostles show of the 








aT 
immeasurably superior authority of the inspired Writings” 
With regard to the nature of inspiration, the general view jg 
indicated in the following words: “From stage to stage the 
revelation came from the Divine Spirit, speaking through 
human minds, and human hands, and ordinary human affairs 
through the history of an inspired race rather than Pag 
series of isolated oracles philosophically systematic ; manifest. 
ing itself in different ways and through different intelligences, 
but with one purpose, &e.”-—I am, Sir, &e., 

WILLIAM SINcLatr, 
The Chapter House, St. Paul's Cathedral, E.C. 





THE OLD FEAR OF INVASION. 
[To Tur Epiror oF THE “ SpEcTator.’’] 
Sir,—You say in the Spectator of October 19th, p. 547, that 
“the frequent fears as to invasion...... seem very 
strange,” &c. One of the first things I (a woman of. sixty. 
three) remember is being told by the wife of my great-uncle 
how she used to run home from school in terror of being 
caught by the French. Her maiden name was Fisher and 
she lived at Dorchester. So the fear of invasion was very 
real to her. When Napoleon escaped from Elba, my dear 
mother, with a generous child’s sympathy for the weaker 
side, said she was very glad of it, and was duly scolded asa 
“very wicked little girl.’—I am, sir, &c., 
Lymebourne, Sidmouth. EvizaBetH |. Squier, 





TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


[To Epitor or THe “SprctTaTor.’’] 
Srr,—You are, I helieve, genuinely interested in temperance 
reform. Is it wise, therefore, to estrange your most probable 
allies by saying, “ The last thing the Temperance party wishes 
to be told is the plain truth”; or, as you say of the Bill 
sketched by Ma. Chamberlain, “If the Bill were limited to 
this single object, it could not, we think, meet with serious 
resistance, even from the Temperance party”? We read 
history differently, and I cannot agree with Mr. Chamberlain 
that Mo. Bruce’s Bill in 1871 was wrecked by the Temperance 
party, and still less that Mr. Chamberlain’s own proposuls 
some years after were so wrecked. But I can speak with 
confidence on his present proposal. If he introduces a Bill 
to put “grocers’ licenses,” the pre-1869 beerhouses, and 
“bogus clubs” under the present licensing authorities, and 
that Bill, to quote your words, “introduces no new principle 
and calls for no new machinery,” it will be cordially welcomed 
by every Bench and the vast majority of tle Temperance 
party. The Central Temperance Legislation Board holds its 
annual conference on October 29th, and I trust it will justify 
my expectations. Whether you are right in saying it will 
“evoke no opposition on the part of ‘the Trade,” I wait to 
But, alas ! the Biil is not drafted yet.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. Lre-WaARNER, 


THR 


see. 
Swaffham. 





REINFORCEMENTS ? 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sim,—.A mouse was seen in our bedroom one evening. The 
most mobile and courageous inmates of the house were 
hastily summoned, armed with suitable weapons, and the 
pursuit began. In vain blows were aimed at the small, wily 
creature; it dodged, it fled, it climbed, it hid, while the pur 
suers panted and wiped the perspiration from their brows. 
Some spectators, safely perched upon chairs, with their skirts 
tightly held round them, criticised our tactics, and were 
lavish of advice. At last one small boy, so bright that he had 
been sent to school all the way to Ipswich, suggested: “Try 
the dog!” ‘Mac’ in answer to a whistle came bounding 
upstairs, soon scented sport, and eagerly joined in the chase. 
Still the mouse defied us; ‘ Mac’ followed it into corners too 
small for us, but the mouse found other corners too small for 
him, and sometimes, as if taunting us, darted straight across 
the room under our very noses. We were beginning to 
despair of ever catching it, when it suddenly vanished, and no 
amount of sniffing from ‘Mac’ nor poking under furniture 
could discover it; so we sat down to regain our breath and 
wonder what had become of ourenemy. At length one weary 
warrior in petticoats got up to go, and as she left her chair 
something dropped to the ground. It was the dead mouse, 
It had, thinking itself very cute, no doubt, run up her skirts 
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and been crushed by dint of sheer weight. The dog's sagacity 
and smartness had been baffled.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Livorno, Toscana, Italy. A. M. L. Henprrson. 





OFFICERS’ IMPEDIMENTA. 
[To rue Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—We have been hearing much of late—and no wonder— 
about the pianos and kitchen ranges which it appears have 
been allowed to form part of the impedimenta of our columns 
on the South African veld; and some of us are even hoping 
that more may yet be heard of them, and to some purpose, 
by the parties for whose solace they were transported thither 
While these facts are fresh in mind, it may not be amiss to 
yecall the memory of a certain massive and handsome mess- 
table (mahogany, I think) for which the officers of a certain 
regiment, some two years since, when the war was beginning, 
were said to have demanded transport with themselves from 
Cape Town to the front, along the single line of rail then 
choked, as is well known, with traffic. The incident, as then 
stated in a daily paper, is pretty certainly true, for it is too 
absurd to be deliberately invented. A satisfactory precedent 
was at any rate established when, to the discomiiture of the 
officers, the demand was promptly disallowed by superior 
authority; but as a further instance of a tendency which in 
the interest of our Army surely needs stern repression, the 
story may be worth recalling. There is nothing new, we 
know, under the sun,—not even the incongruous combination 
of luxury and campaigning. The Roman Emperor Otho took 
his cosmetics and his silver mirrors with him to the field 
where he lost Empire and life—absit omen !—at Bebriacum. 
British officers, it is true, are no Othos, but luxury has many 
shapes, and the more thoroughly each and all of them are 
discarded in campaigning, the greater will be the respect 
accorded to the officer by his countrymen.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SENEX. 

[We do not blame the regimental officers half so much as 
their superiors at headquarters. Officers obey orders, and 
if they know that kitchen ranges and pianos are not merely 
discouraged in the field but are forbidden, and that dis- 
obedience will have its full military consequences, these 
strange accompaniments to mobility will not be heard of. 
Curiously enough, the habit of taking useless impedimenta 
into the field was satirised long ago by Dickens. The im- 
mortal Montague Tigg describes his corps on the burning 
shores of Africa “charging in a hollow square with the 
regimental plate-chest and women and children in the centre.” 
—Ep. Spectator.) , 





THE CONCENTRATION CAMPS IN SOUTH AFRICA 
}To Tue Eprror or Tue * SpecTaToR.’’] 

Sir,—The latest statistics concerning the concentration camps 
in South Africa call for urgent heart-searching and inquiry. 
During September 2,411 persons, mostly women and children, 
have died in these camps, making the appalling death-rate of 
264 per 1,000 per annum. Of these, no less than 1,964 were 
little children under the age of twelve, making a death-rate 
for the children of 433 per 1,000 per annum! The significance 
of these figures will he understood when it is remembered 
that the death-rate for London during September, in spite of 
all its slums and sins, was only 15 per 1,000 per annum, and 
that the death-rate for the whole of England is cnly 19 per 
1,000 per annum. And these camps, formed, as Lord Milner’s 
private secretary tells us, purely for military reasons, the 
sooner to end the war, and completely under our control, are 
growing larger and getting worse, instead of better, month 
by month. In June 777 persons died in them, making a 
death-rate of 109 per 1,000 per annum. But in September 
2411 died in them, making a death-rate, as already stated, of 
264 per 1,000 perannum. This tremendous difference demands 
immediate and drastic notice. To realise that of these Septem- 
ber figures 1,964 were children is staggering to our humanity. 
And when we further understand that since June 5,209 children 
have died in these camps, it is high time to awake, and, quite 
independently of all party strife, put this matter right. 
Whatever may have been our attitudes to the origin and con- 
duct of the war (and you will please remember that you have 
some readers who cannot see eye to eye with you), we must 
be one surely in desiring that innocent women and children 
should not needessly suffer. The idea of “extermination” 
cannot he tolerated here. They are our “refugees” in our 


barbed-wire encamipmenis, entirely under British control, and 
we are bound by all the laws of war and honour to take care 
of them. For their health and their lives we are responsible 
before God and men. However “severely” we prosecute the 
war elsewhere, “humanity” must be observed here. Every 
kindness will be remembered, and every life saved will make 
the future relations pleasanter. That there must be flagrant 
carelessness somewhere to make anything like this death-rate 
possible must be apparent to every man of sense. Explain these 
figures how we will, and blame whom we will, there is no 
getting away from them. We must not be put off with the 
lame excuse of an epidemic of measles, when every mother in 
England knows that a child, decently cared for, does not die 
of measles, and every doctor in the land is angry when he 
loses a patient from such a cause. And we must not be made 
blind to our duty by any thoughts of party. The good name 
of England is at stake, and if it is to be saved, every man 
who holds its honour dear must speak out, independently of 
all party strife, and must continue to cry till such statistics 
become impossible. I plead especially for the children, and 
feel that we have only to understand these ghastly figures to 
rise and compel a speedy remedy. Five thousand little graves 
already haunt us, and lift up their silent mounds and make 
their dumb appeal.—I am, Sir, &c., J. R. AITKEN, 

Dunnington Manse, Alcester R.S.O. 

[We print our correspondent’s letter, but we cannot 
publish answers to it or continue the correspondence in any 
way. We believe that everything that can be done is being 
done for the occupants of the camps. No trustworthy evidence 
has been produced of callousness or indifference on the part 
of those in charge of the camps, but a great deal of evidence 
of self-sacrificing devotion on the part of the British officers 
who control the camps. We should no doubt have gained a 
considerable military advantage by not removing the women 
and children into the camps, but to have left them to starve 
on the veld would, in our view, have been most cruel. Their 
sufferings would not have been so visible, but far greater in 
reality. A good deal of the present mortality is, we believe. 
not due to the camps, but to the hardships suffered before 
removal. The children die zn camp, but their lives were in 
reality destroyed by previous privations.—ED. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 
ee 
A VOICE FROM THE EAST. 

ENGLISHMEN, Englishmen, ye who are learning the tongues 
of my fathers, 

Dreaming that before long ye will learn their heart-secrets also, 

That with the line of your wit ye will fathom the dim under- 
current 

Flowing far, far below: blind, fate-driven, relentless— 

Think ye before your eyes the Book of the East shall be 
opened ? 

Dream ye that She, the Close-Veiled, can uncover her face in 
a lifetime ? 

She, the Ancient East, born in the very Beginning, 

Hoary with age and fame ere the bones of your England were 
hardened! 

Land of the sorrowing palm and the wonderful, whispering 
desert— 

Take ye heed lest one day your eager hearts faint with 
pursuing 

Phantoms which rise and which fade, dream-things which your 
minds comprehend not. 

Lo, now, the Ancient Eust, she watcheth your eagerness 
smiling, 

F’en as the white-bearded grandsire watcheth his grandson, 
indulgent, 

Saying, Well done now, my child, thou hast almost mastered 

” the alphabet. 
Constantinople. A. C. E. 


BOOKS. 
QUEEN VICTORIA IN “THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.”* 
To one who has watched the home and foreign polities of 


the country for more than fifty years, and has had some 
| little share in its literary activity, this volume has a 














* The Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney Lee. Supplement 
Vol. II. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, (lis. net.]j 
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melancholy interest. Putting aside some fifty or sixty 
articles which repair accidental omissions, we find that not 


less than two-thirds of the remainder belong to the last five | 


years. There is scarcely a name that is not familiar: there are 
not a few that have a closer association, and renew the sense of 
personal loss. About these notices it would he difficult to say 
enough, and easy to say too much. We shall give such space 
as is at our command to one article, the one to which every 
reader will first turn, the memoir of Queen Victoria with which 
Mr. Sidney Lee completes in the worthiest way the labours of 
his editorship. Most of the biographies in the volume are, for 
reasons which every one will appreciate, somewhat colourless. 
Mr. Lee has not felt himself under an obligation to follow 
this rule. He has given us what may well be described as a 
serious attempt to appreciate the Queen’s life and character. 
A hundred odd pages do not give much room for such a 
story; but the space has been admirably economised. May 
we hope that Mr. Lee, now released from his editorial 
labours, may develop this sketch into a complete biography ? 


Mr. Lee is disposed, we see, to regard as doubtful the 
familiar story of how the Princess Victoria, when in her 
twelfth year, first learnt how near she was to the throne 
from a genealogical table which had been purposely 
put- among: the pages of a history of England. The 
anecdote came from the Baroness Lehzen, but it was not 
. written down till many years afterwards; the Queen herself 
was doubtful about it. It is not easy, indeed, to see how she 
could have escaped the knowledge of what had heen almost 
assured before she completed her first year. She was quite 
shrewd.enough to observe and account for the foolish jealousy 
of her’ uncle, King William. There was something quite 
royal, too, in the incident which Mr. Lee relates from the Von 
Biilow memoirs; how, two years before, the little Princess had 
given her portrait to each of a party of children who had 
heen invited to play with her. There is also some difference 
from the commonly received story in the narrative of the early 
“acquaintance with Prince Albert. He came over in 1836, and 
was on view, so to speak, along with the two sons of the 
Prince of Orange and Duke William of Brunswick. He 
was the nominee of Leopold; they were alternatives 
put forward by King William, who had no _ liking 
for the Saxe-Coburgs. Prince Albert went away admir- 
ing but heart-whole; but the Princess had begun to 
caleulate possibilities. Writing to Leopold,'she said: “I 
hope and trust all will go on prosperously and well on 
this subject, now of so much importance to me.” “Her 
views,” as Mr. Lee puts it, “ were uncoloured by sentiment.” 
Happily, the real sentiment came inlater. As for the alterna- 
tives, we may well be thankful that neither the Orange nor 
the Brunswick candidate was regarded with favour. The 
biography. brings, however, into vivid relief the fact that the 
nation was slow to discover what an excellent choice had been 
made, One reads with disgust the story of how the proposed 
allowance of £50,000—possibly ample, but certainly not 
munificent—was cut down to £30,000, and by the Tories, of 
all people in the world. Sir Robert Peel’s share in this pro- 
ceeding was one of the least creditable parts of ‘his career. 
It is difficult not to think that he remembered the “ Bed- 
chamber Plot’’ of the previous year. That had been a series 
of blunders. Peel was hasty, the Queen owned afterwards 
that she had been foolish, and the Whigs stooped to 
intrigue; but there was no good reason for the “ personal 
hostility ” which it roused in the Tories. 
tional position of the Prince Consort, however, it must he 
owned that it was a perplexing matter, and that the suspicion 
with which he was regarded, unfounded as it was in fact, was 
justified in theory. He was an irremovable and irresponsible 
Vizier. ‘His share in the rule of the country through most 
of the twenty-one years of their married life is indistinguish- 
able from hers.” We cannot wonder that the people, knowing 
little of what he was, were angry andimpatient. In reality he 
was uniformly a moderating and enlightening influence. For 
the Queen seems to have had what we may almost call absolutist 
tendencies. She had the supreme good sense to recognise 
facts; but she never accepted the maxim that the Sovereign 
“reigns but does not govern.” Certainly the most interesting 
part of this memoir is the narrative of her part in the 
management of foreign affairs. How far she influenced the 
course of events it_is impossible to say. In the war between 





As to the constitu- | 


Anette 
Austria on the one side, and France and Sardinig 
on the other, her views went counter to the general 
| sympathies of the nation, and she effected nothing. In the 
| Danish troubles, where these sympathies were probably leg 
uctive, she seems to have thrown no little weight into the 
German seale. The grievances of Poland, again, which haya 
always roused at least some interest in this country, seemed, 
Mr. Lee thinks, not to have touched her. In domestic polities 
she had, we can hardly say less interest, but fewer calls for jn. 
terference. Her most memorable achievement in this directicy 
was the pacification, if we may so call it, which she effected in 
the matter of the Irish Church. Happily she had at her call q 
sagacious intermediary in the person of Archbishop Tait, ang 
by his help she averted a really dangerous crisis. Less com. 
monly known is the part she took in the political action which 
followed the suppression of the Indian Mutiny. The draft of 
the proclamation which was to assert her rule over India seemed 
to her—she was then abroad, at Babelsberg, near Potsdam~ 
to assert England’s power “with unnecessary brusqueness,” 
and not to be “calculated to conciliate native sentiment.” It was 
her view “that such a document should breathe feelings of 
generosity, benevolence, and religious toleration, and point 
out the privilege which the Indians will receive in being 
placed on an equality with the subjects of the British Crown, 
and the prosperity following in the train of civilisation,” 
Mr. Lee well says “that the Queen never brought her influ. 
ence to bear on an executive act of government with nobler 
effect.” 


Throughout his memoir Mr. Lee pictures for us a vigorous 
personality, much swayed by motives that do not always 
make for good government, the chief among them beinga strong 
affection for, and belief in, her family, but dominated, as a 
whole, by the sense of duty and right. Other rulers have 
had these qualities, perhaps in equal measure, and yet met 
with disaster to themselves and their realms. But the Queen 
had also in an eminent degree the gift of teachableness, 
accommodating herself with rare aptitude to the ever. 
changing circumstances of a constitutional Monarch. There 
has probably never been any ruler, horn in the Royal caste, 
who knew how to look at the problems of government as 
they are looked at from below. This same power came out 
in another direction in her gift of unfailing sympathy. 


Mr. Lee in an interesting passage discusses the question 
whether the power of the Sovereign was increased or 
diminished in the Queen's reign. He adopts the conclusion 
that it wasdiminished. The formal diminutions were the con- 
trol assumed by Parliament of the command of the Army, the 
transfer to the Home Secretary of the prerogative of mercy, 
and the changed method in the distribution of honours. But 
he sees 2 more potent cause in the Queen’s own action, her 
long absences from the seat of government even at critical 
times, and her frequent abstinence from the functions of 
opening and proroguing Parliament. She thus accustomed the 
nation to feel that the State ean exist and flourish without the 
presence of the Sovereign. He may be right. .On the other 
hand, it may be urged that it is only in the simplest, we may 
say barbarous, state of government that the Sovereign must 
in person lead the Army, preside over the Council, and ad- 
minister justice, just as the general assembly of the governed 
exists only in the most primitive States. A higher 
civilisation substitutes for the visible presence a symbolic 
idea. One thing, however, she certainly did; she identified 
| the power of the Monarch with the personal virtues of the 
occupant of the throne. As long as the memory lives of 
what she was it will be impossible for the Sovereign to 
assume the license which was tolerated even within the remem- 
brance of persons yet living. . If some unhappy chance were 
' to place upon the throne some headstrong and profligate 
youth, the memory of the wise and blameless Queen would 
seal his fate, and possibly the fate of the institution of 
kingship, 








OWEN GLYNDWR.* 
THE birth of Owen Glyndwr, if we may believe Shakespeare, 
was heralded by strange portents. At his coming— 
| 
| BraWey. 











* Owen Glyndiev, and the Last Struggle for Welsh Independence, By & tf 
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« The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes ; 

The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 

Were strangely clamorous to the frighted fields.” 
By such signs, according to Shakespeare, was Glyndwr 
excluded from “the roll of common men, and the poet's 
fancy is amply supported by tradition. Rumour bas it that 
on the night of his marvellous birth his father 8 horses were 
found standing in their stables up to their fetlocks in blood, a 
miracle which turned to reality many years afterwards. But 
whether these portents be inventions or not, it is certain that 
long before the time of Shakespeare Owen Glyndwr had 
become a half-mythical hero. He who so long eluded the 
armies of England escaped also the faithful chronicler. 
Thus he is pictured by those who knew little cf him as a sort 
of wild man of the mountains, unkempt, uncultured, and un- 
civilised. Thus he 1s represented half bandit, half wizard; 
and his victories, gained by skill and bravery, are too often 
ascribed to the spirits which he was supposed to call from 
“the vasty deep.” 

Such is the Glyndwr of fancy; the Glyndwr of history is 
another personage, yet no less remarkable. Nor has the real 
man ever been so fairly and clearly set forth as in Mr. Bradley’s 
monograph, which is not only well written, but isa monument 
of unpretentious research. If the author has disturbed our 
superstitions, he has disturbed them in-the cause of truth; 
and the Welsh hero has never appeared more heroic than in 
these accurate pages. Owen Glyndwr, then, so far from being 
a wild man of the woods, was born a scion of the noble house 
of Powys. Although his early life is obscure, it is possible 
that he was educated at Oxford, where the fire of rebellion 
was kept alight by patriotic Welshmen ; but it is certain that 
—like many of the Boer leaders—he studied at one of the Inns 
of Court, so that he was far hetter educated than the most part 
of his contemporaries. At the beginning of his career he was 
loyal to the English Crown, and loyal he might have remained 
had not Richard been deposed. Strangely enough, he first took 
service with Bolingbroke, atterwards Henry 1V., to whom he 
acted as scutiger, and who was afterwards his inveterate enemy. 
But his duties at Court did not exile him from Wales, where at 
his two estates, Glyndyfrdwy and Sycherth, he lived the life 
of a grand seigneur, hospitable to all comers, and a fine con- 
trast to his Norman neighbours. The famous bard Iolo, 
quoted by Mr. Bradley, has celebrated the wealth and 
splendour of Owen's life. His mansion of Sycherth boasted 
parks, warrens, pigeon-houses, mills, orchards, and vineyards. 
The skill of his cook is celebrated in immortal verse, and in 
these terms does the bard applaud the virtues of Owen’s 
wife :— 

“The best of wives, 

Happy am I in her wine and metheglyn; 

Eminent woman of a knightly family, 

Honourable, beneficent, noble ; 

Her children come forward two by two, 

A beautiful nest of chieftains.” 
Such was Glyndwr’s life, and such it might have remained 
had it not been for the interference of Lord Grey of Ruthin. 
Between this Lord Marcher and Glyndwr there was a feud of 
ancient standing. Now, Lord Grey had seized Sy force the 
common of Creesau, which had originally belonged to Owen's 
estate. On Owen's protest to King Richard, the land was 
restored to him, but no sooner was Henry upon the throne 
than Lord Grey retook it, and defied the owner. Even this 
affront might have been passed over, but Lord Grey was 
not content with his advantage. When in 1400 Glyndwr 
with other nobles was summoned to the King’s standard, 
the summons was sent through Lord Grey, who suppressed 
it until Glyndwr found it too late to join the army, or to 
explain his absence. Hence Owen was put down a rebel, 
and a rebel he showed himself to some purpose. Had it not 
been for this insolence of Grey of Ruthin, England and Wales 
might have been spared fifteen years of bloodshed. But Lord 
Grey having made up his mind that Glyndwr was a mal- 
content, determined to strike the first blow. He made a 
sudden attack upon Glyndwr, who only just escaped from his 
house ; and henceforward Henry's policy of conciliation was 
applied in vain, since the Welsh had found a leader whom they 
could trust. 
tn truth, no sooner did Glyndwr declare himself and raise 
his standard—the red dragon of Wales upon a white grcund— 
than bards and people both acclaimed him. He became ona 
sudden such a national hero as Wales never knew before or 





since. He possessed all the necessary qualities,—courage, 
presence, policy. He encouraged the superstitions which 
gathered about his name, and he made the wisest possible use 
of the bards and their enthusiasm; he attracted to his 
standard the bravest men of his country, and not a few scholars 
left Oxford to fight for his cause. “is ambition widened 
with his progress; it began in a hatred of Henry IV., it 
ended in the dream of a Cambrian Kingdom. More- 
over, he proved his generalship by years of successful war- 
fare. No doubt his power of eluding the enemy was greater 
than his strength in the field; but he merely took advantage 
of the ground and the elements, and more than one English 
army left the borders of Wales with Glyndwr hot on its heels. 
His political wisdom was clearly displayed in. the famous 
Tripartite Indenture, which bound himself, Northumberland, 
and Mortimer in firm alliance, and whose intention was to 
divide England and Wales among the three rebels. He even 
went so far as to make a treaty with the French King, and 
thus for fifteen years a single Welsh noble threatened the 
existence of England. 

But reverses came upon him, his lands were harried, his 
houses burnt to the ground. Worse still, his army suffered a 
series of small defeats which the English, released from 
foreign complication, were enabled to inflict; until at last 
there was nothing left for Owen but to give up all hope of 
conquest, and to degenerate into a guerilla leader. His last 
years were spent, it is said, at Kentchurch, in Herefordshire, 
the seat of his son-in-law; and it is to the eternal glory of 
Henry V., his most magnanimous opponent, that a free 
pardon was granted to the rebel who all but established him- 
self on the throne of Wales. Mr. Bradley’s book is a model 
of concise biography. The historian has mastered his 
materials, which he never allows to interfere with a simple 
and lucid narrative; and if he compels us now and again to 
revise our impression of Owen Glyndwr, he has at any rate 
shown him a brave man, and not a romantic spectre. 





MR. BULLEN'S NEW BOOK.* 


A NEw book of sea-stories from Mr. Bullen is an event which 
all who enjoy an exciting narrative set forth in a picturesque 
and animated manner have good reason to be thankfu! for. We 
all know from the famous example of the nineteenth-century 
poet that it is possible to combine a deep admiration for the sea 
on paper with a total inability to endure its mildest motions, 
Mr. Bullen’s enthusiasm, however, is very far from being of 
this kind; indeed, the best proof of its genuineness is that it 
has survived many years spent in the merchant service under 
conditions by no means conducive to the development of a 
sense of the picturesque. Men who are overworked and 
underfed cannot be expected to enjoy the beauties of Nature. 
But both for good or evil, the sea and the seafaring life 
exercise a potent influence on character. There are very few 
colourless personages among those who habitually go down to 
the sea in ships, whether for demoniacal ferocity or heroic 
self-saerifice, they are distinguished from landsmen, and this 
tendency of human character to run to extremes in the seafaring 
life justifies the vivid portraiture of Mr. Bullen. Ona long 
voyage on a sailing-ship human nature is capable de tout. 
Given a writer like Mr. Bullen, who has made many such 
voyages, who remembers everything, who has also the gift of 
eloquence, and the stimulating quality of the entertainment is 
assured in advance. What is more remarkable is that amid 
all the ordeals and hardships and miseries so vividly depicted 
in these pages there is invariably some element of hope, some 
trait of devotion, some striving after righteousness, as a set-off 
to the darker side of the sailor's lot. 

Admirably picturesque as Mr. Bullen undoubtedly is in 
delineating the various phases of sea life, he is never more 
happily inspired than when his subject is “the monarch of all 
the seas, the sperm whale, whom man alone is capable of 
meeting in fair fight and overcoming.” One of the boldest of 
his descriptive sketches is that entitled ‘A Monarch’s Fall,” 
which recounts the tremendous struggle for the overlordship 
of a school of whales. Here Mr. Bullen, greatly daring, 
personifies the combatants to the extent of putting long 
Homeric speeches in their mouths before the final onset which 


* Deep Sea Plunderings. By Frank T. Bullen, F.R.G.S. With 8 Illustrations 
by Arthur Twidle, London: Smith, Elder, and Co. [6s,] 
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is to decide—if we may adapt Virgil—quis pelago imperitet 
quem tota armenta sequantur. The rhetoric isa trifle ponderous, 
as indeed befits monsters with heads huge and square asa rail. 
way car, but the picture of the discrowned and defeated 
monarch, on whom “in some mysterious manner the seal of 
loneliness was set, so that he was shunned byall,” is finely done- 
Even more impressive is the battlepiece called “The Last Stand 
of the Decapods,” a submarine Armageddon in which the final 
issue of supremacy in the underseas is fought out between the 
sperm whale and the cuttlefish. To those who find these 
efforts of imagination too much alloyed with artifice we can 
recommend the two brilliant stories of the actualities of 
whale warfare, “Through Fire and Water” and “ The Debt 
of the Whale.” In the latter we are shown the monomania 
of a whaling captain who ranges the seas with the sole desire 
of killing one particular spotted whale, which on several 
occasions had wrought disaster on his ship and crew, and 
eventually slays its pursuer,—a grim and novel variation on 
the ordinary vendetta. From the former, which incidentally 
pays a splendid tribute to the generous chivalry of a rough 
Yankee whaler, we may quote this stirring picture of a whale 
hunt as witnessed from the deck of a neighbouring clipper :— 


« As he spoke an unusual bustle was noticeable on board of the 
stranger. Four boats dropped from her davits with such rapidity 
that they seemed to fall into the sea, and as each struck the 
water she shot away from the side as if she had been a living 
thing. An involuntary murmur of admiration ran through the 
crew of the clipper. It was a tribute they could scarcely with- 
hold, knowing as they did the bungling, clumsy way in which a 
merchant seaman performs a like mancuvre. Even the con- 
temptuous Curzon was hushed; and the passengers, interested 
beyond measure, yet unable to appreciate what they saw, looked 
blankly at one another and at the officers, as if imploring en- 
lightenment. With an easy gliding motion, now resting in the 
long green hollow between two mighty waves, and again poised, 
bird-like, upon a foaming crest, with bow and stern a-dry, those 
lovely boats sped away to the southward under the impulse of 
five oars each. Now the excitement on board the Mirzapore rose 
to fever-heat. The crew, unheeded by the officers, gathered on 
the forecastle-head, and gazed after the departing boats with an 
intensity of interest far beyond that of the passengers. For it 
was interest born of intelligent knowledge of the conditions 
under which those wonderful boatmen were working, and also 
tempered by a feeling of compunction for the ignorant deprecia- 
tion they had often manifested of a ‘greasy spouter.’ Presently 
the boats disappeared from ordinary vision, although some of the 
more adventurous passengers mounted the rigging, and, fixing 
themselves in secure positions, glued their eyes to their glasses 
trained upon the vanishing boats. But none of them saw the 
object of those eager oarsmen. Of course, the sailors knew that 
they were after whales; but not even a seaman’s eye, unless he 
be long accustomed to watching for whales, possesses the 
necessary discernment for picking up a vapoury spout five or 
six miles away, as it lifts and exhales like a jet of steam against 
the broken blue surface. Neither could any comprehend the 
original signals made by the ship. Just a trifling manipulation 
of an upper sail, the dipping or hoisting of a dark flag at the 
mair-mast head, or the disappearance of another at the gaff-end 
sufficed to guide the hunters in their chase, giving them the 
advantage of that lofty eye far behind them. More than an hour 
passed thus tantalizingly on board the Mirzapore, and even the 
most eager watchers had tired of their fruitless gazing over the 
sea and at the sphinx-like old shipso near them. Then some one 
suddenly raised a shout, ‘Here they come!’ It wastime. They 
were coming—a-zoonin’, as Uncle Remus would say.. It was a 
sight to fire the most sluggish blood. About five hundred yards 
apart two massive bodies occasionally broke the bright surface up 
into » welter of white, then disappeared for two or three 
minutes, to reappear at the same furious rush. Behind each of 
them, spreading out about twenty fathoms apart, came two of 
the boats, leaping like dolphins from crest to crest of the big 
waves, and occasionally hidden altogether by a curtain of spray. 
Thus they passed the Mirzapore, their gigantic steeds in full view 
of. that awe-stricken ship’s company, privileged for once in their 
lives to see at close quarters one of the most heart-lifting sights 
under heaven—the Yankee whale-fisher at hand-grips with the 
mightiest, as well as one of the fiercest, of all created things. 
No one spoke as that great chase swept by, but every face told 
eloquently of the pent-up emotion within. Then a strange thing 
happened. The two whales, as they passed the Mirzapore, 
swerved each from his direct course until they met in full 
career, and in a moment were rolling each over each in a 
horrible entanglement of whale-line amid a smother of bloody 
foam. The buoyant craft danced around, one stern figure erect 
in each bow poising a long slender lance; while in the stern of 
each boat stood another man, who manipulated a giant oar as if 
it had been a feather, to swing his craft around as occasion 
served. The lookers-on scarcely breathed. Was it possible that 
men—just homely, unkempt figures like these—could dare thrust 
themselves into such a vortex amongst those wallowing, maddened 
Titans? Indeed it was. The boats drew nearer, became in- 
volved; lances flew, oars bent, and blood—torrents of blood— 
befouled the glorious azure of the waves. Suddenly the watchers 
gasped in terror, and little cries of pain and sympathy escaped 





—=—. 
them ; a boat had disappeared. Specks floated, just visible j 
the tumult—fragments of oars, tubs, and heads of men, But 
there was no sound, which made the scene all the more impres- 
sive. 

In the remaining. sketches and stories which make up this: 
attractive volume Mr, Bullen gives us a whole portrait gallery 
of skippers,—genial, cranky, saturnine, and even homicidal, . 
For the rest, the dramatis personae are of all races and colours 
and the dialogue is largely leavened with the argot of the 
fo'c’s'le. “The Scientific Cruise” is an excursion into the 
domain of sea-farce in the manner of Marryat. “The 
Skipper’s Wife” is a pretty sketch of conjugal devotion, for 
Mr. Bullen is not afraid of being sentimental, and in more 
than one of these sketches has happily illustrated the 
strange and unexpected camaraderie of the sea. In fact,, 
there is something in the book to please almost every taste, 
and very little to call for serious criticism. Mr. Bullen’s 
exuberant imagination and his fondness for sonorous and 
rhythmic periods do not always lend themselves to the cireum- 
scribed dimensions of the short story. He falls at times under. 
the tyranny of the conventional epithet, and has not attained 
a perfect mastery of the art of omission. Perhaps, also, he is 
not to be acquitted of an occasional extravagance, as when he 
makes the crew in the story of “ You Sing” emulate the feat. 
of the Kilkenny cats. But when the matter and manner: 
are in the main so varied and engaging, and the moral so. 
healthy, it is ungenerous to insist on these trifling flaws. The. 
book deserves to be, and will be, read by all who look to 
literature to provide them with refreshment and recreation. 





A HISTORY OF NORFOLK.* 

Work of the best kind, clear and conscientious, is the mark 
of the first volume of the Norfolk series, which will be com- 
plete in five volumes, of the Victoria County History. It has 
the same excellence of printing, paper, binding, maps, illus- 
trations, and general purpose as the first volume on Hamp- 
shire, and is equally interesting, with one exception not 
due to the compilers. Mr. Round has been unable to contri- 
bute an essay on or translation of the Norfolk Domesday. The 
part of that unique record dealing with Norfolk is abnormally 
long. Far more serious is the corrupt state of the text,. 
and the obscurity of the abbreviations and formule where the 
text is sound. But it is surprising to find that its contents 
are at present so imperfectly known that “the period is yet 
in the future when the Domesday of East Anglia will have 
been fully explored.” The order of the forerunning first 
volume (Hampshire) is followed. It is logical and effective. 
From Nature to man, and from prehistoric man to the close 
of the pagan Anglian time, is the scheme of the book. 


Neolithic man in Norfolk, Romanised Briton in Norfolk, 
Teuton and heathen Angle in Norfolk, lastly the Dane in 
Norfolk,—of these the volume allows us to see as much as is. 
good for us and no more. In other words, the writers confine 
themselves to facts and to certainties. Though careful and 
conscientious, they are not dull. The rather empty and poor 
buman life of a distant and sparsely inhabited corner of a 
West Atlantic island is presented (with all its makeshift 
discomfort) in a sufficiently vivid way. Neolithic man comes 
out of the survey creditably. He turned the flint-bearing 
region near Brandon into a kind of prehistoric industrial 
district. There were, and still are, beds of the finest material 
for making the hardware of the day to be found anywhere in 
the East. Another, and rather better, quality was found in 
the West in the Blackdown Hills, and was as carefully 
worked. But probably they were too distant to be trade 
rivals. ‘Greener Graves” is the modern name of the old 
Norfolk flint workings. They are a number of old shafts, 
subsequently filled in with the material taken out. Neolithic 
man sunk his shafts 60 ft. in the chalk, and then followed the 
good flint vein like a modern miner. These tunnels were 
found as they were left; the flints “ won” were in some cases 
lying on the floors, and the men’s tools and lamps in situ. The 
lamps were carved out of chalk with flint chisels. The tools 
or picks were the brow antlers of red-deer. Sixty were 
found. The men had picked up shed horns (mostly), cut off 
the tine except the brow tine, and shortened the main stem 
to a handy length. The shape is exactly right for picking 








* The Victoria History of the Counties of Hngland, 


“ Norfolk,’ Vol. I. 
Edited by H. Arthur Doubleday. London: Constable and Co, ad 
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ints, and precisely what is used now at Brandon, only 
the modern picks are wood and iron. There had been a 
4 fall” in one gallery, fortunately after the two men who were 
working it had finished the eight-hour day or whatever it was 
that Neolithic labour laws allowed. Their picks lay at the 
thead of the working, face to face, as if one were a right- 
handed and the other a left-handed man; and on the stag- 
horn handles was the dust left by their chalky hands! These 
men partly built, partly dug, creditable houses. The refer- 
ences as to the remains should be consulted. There was no 
Roman “ Norfolk,” any more than there was a Roman Hamp- 
shire. But the organisation of the rather poor province of 
Britain extended to what is now the county of that name. 
The volume fairly proves that the “Icknield Way,” which did 
not go into Norfolk, had nothing to do with the Iceni, and that 
the one at all considerable Roman town there was Caister near 
Norwich, which was probably “Venta Icenorum.” Caister near 
Yarmouth was a Roman fort built for a special purpose. 
Very considerable interest attaches to it, for in this connec- 
tion we come into the range of history and record. About 
a century before the legions left the declining Roman 
power tried to do something to protect what was already 
known as the “Saxon shore” of Britain, Saxon because 
those tribes were attacking it or nibbling at it, not because 
they lived there. The “ French shore,’ as Mr. Haverfield 
pertinently says, is not the part of Newfoundland where 
the French live, but where they land and give trouble. To 
this end they created a Comes litoris Saxonici, the “ Count of 
the Saxon Shore,” and gave him what force they could spare 
to guard the coast from the Wash to Pevensey. Nine 
forts were built of various sizes from the Wash to Pevensey. 
Of these eight have been identified, and of these two 
were in Norfolk. One is Brancaster, and the other Caister 
near Yarmouth. Nothing more strikingly shows the weakness 
of the falling Colossus than these isolated, insignificant forts 
on the rim of the Eastern Coast, fifty miles apart, confronting 
the sea and its brood of savages ready to swarm across 
without warning from hyperborean shores. 

When the Saxons, or rather Angles, did come, they seem to 
have been an uninteresting race, inferior even in their weapons 
to the Danes who attacked them later. But their custom of 
urn burial has obliterated nearly all records. Every deceased 
person was burnt with his belongings. The ashes were then 
put into an earthen jar. There are acres of these jars planted 
about in different parts of Norfolk, each obliterating the story 
of the dead. What is known for certain about these heathen 
Teutons is especially well told by Mr. Reginald Smith in the 
concluding chapter. 

The notes on Norfolk birds and beasts, and the closing 
pages in which the gaps and doubts frankly admitted are 
referred to the universal practice of cremation and urn burial 
by the Teuton settlers, raise memories of the gentle and 
curious Norwich physician. The book is Sir Thomas Browne 
brought up to date, with all the facts that Sir Thomas would 
like to have collected, and many that he did collect or 
indicate as matter of suggestion and interesting conjecture. 


We miss a good description of the surface appearance of 
Norfolk. A few pages of good descriptive landscape would 
be an addition. It is difficult for those unfamiliar with the 
county, and with the relation of soil and surface, locality 
and flowers, to picture it all, But for reference purposes the 
natural history of the volume leaves little to be desired. 
Professor H. B. Woodward, F.R.S., describes its geology ; 
Mr. Herbert Geldart, aided by Norfolk naturalists, deals with 
the botany ; and the zoology is apportioned to very competent 
hands, The plan of combining the help of county residents 
under the general direction of those in possession of expert 
knowledge on the subject works well. The local contributors 
often impart life and freshness by the very fact that their 
notes are local. It is to be hoped that none of this may be 
Sponged out by the supervising body, where space is available 
for its retention. Norfolk plants are most interesting. To 
know the reason, the reader should turn to Mr. Stevenson’s 
introduction to the Birds of Norfolk, for there the natural 
divisions and differences of the county are best set out, with 
the sharp distinction of fen, “ breck,’’ meal marshes, sand 
dunes, and enclosure. Norfolk botany has been well cata- 
logued for a century. In that time only two species seem to 


been drained, and Holostewm umbellatum, because the old walls 
in Norwich on which it grew have been pulled down. In the 
same way one or two rare plants in Hampshire are only 
found on the old walls of Southampton. We have no space 
to do more than note a few samples of the mine of interest in 
the botanical and zoological sections, which contain complete 
lists of all the flowers, ferns, mosses, insects, mollusca, marine 
zoology, fish, birds, and mammals. The salt marshes and the 
dunes have a peculiar vegetation of their own, a minute flora in 
the case of the latter, and such plants as the three sea lavenders 
and suxda, which grows into bushes near Blakeney. The 
sea pea, Lathyrus maritima, found on Orford Beach in Suffolks 
does not grow on the analogous shingle bank of Cley. The 
inland “ breck” country along the Cambridgeshire border, near 
Elveden, was once the edge of a post-glacial sea. Only two 
of the original coast plants remain, a grass and a sedge. But 
the ancient insect fauna remain unchanged. Very many coast 
species are found there in abundance, though these are known 
to be elsewhere only inhabitants of coast sandhills, and are 
now found on the present coast of Norfolk thirty miles away. 
The Broad district is still the main home of the swallow- 
tailed butterfly. The gypsy moth, to exterminate which the 
Forest Department of the United States is paying hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, was once found in Norfolk, where it 
fed on a plant called Myrica gale. Since 1861 it has utterly 
disappeared from Norfolk, though its food plant abounds 
near Horning Broad. Bird protection has steadily increased 
the numbers of scarce birds in Norfolk. The spoonbill and 
bittern have not come back to nest, but there is reason to 
think that they may. Ninety-three spoonbills are believed to 
have visited Breydon Water in the twelve summers ending 
in 1898, and, thanks to the watcher of the local Bird Pro- 
tection Society, scarcely one has been shot. Among the 
mammals the black rat has been found surviving in con- 
siderable numbers at Yarmouth. 

Mr. H. Arthur Doubleday edits this and the next volume. 
It should be added that the book is beautifully printed, and 
on good paper, but is so light that though a large quarto of 
three hundred and fifty-one pages, it can be held and read 
without fatigue. 





THE NOVEL OF THE WEEK.* 

WE cannot pronounce Mr. Gilbert Parker’s new novel to be 
by any means the best, though it is perhaps the most highly 
coloured, of the many picturesque romances that have come 
from his pen. But it stands out from among those with 
which we are immediately concerned by its faults as well as 
its excellences; it raises many curious questions, ethical, 
religious, psychological; it has movement, excitement, 
invention, and an excellent moral. In a word, to korrow a 
simile from the examination-room, it scores marks in so many 
subjects that we have few misgivings in preferring it to the 
place of honour over competitors more highly distinguished, 
it may be, in special spheres of merit. 

The character and career of Beauty Steele, the hero of 
The Right of Way, distinguish him even from the most 
eccentric modern representatives of that réle. Charley 
Steele at the age of twenty-nine was a brilliantly clever but 
somewhat disconcerting young barrister in Montreal. He 
was a dandy: he was also a drunkard, and his brain never 
worked so smoothly as when he was drunk. In the opening 
scene, dead in the teeth of the evidence he hypnotises a jury 
and secures the acquittal of a poor French-Canadian farmer 
charged with murder. More than that, his triumph secures 
in open Court the avowal of her admiration from the beautiful 
Kathleen Wantage, though she is really in love with the 
blameless Captain Thomas Fairing. Five years elapse, with 
results only to be anticipated from a loveless marriage with a 
drunkard. Yet this cynical hedonist, who neglects his beauti- 
ful wife for the company of an Amazonian barmaid in a low 
drinking saloon, is even in his unregenerate days a crypto- 
altruist of the most advanced type, and on the eve of the 
tavern brawl in which he disappears secures his wife’s 
position by a generous transfer of property, and shields her 
worthless brother from the consequences of forgery and fraud. 
Wounded and thrown into the river, Charley Steele is miracu- 
lously preserved by the very man—Jo Portugais—whom he 








have been lost, Malaais paludosa, because the small bogs have 


* The Right of Way. By Gilbert Parker. London: W. Heinemann. [6s.] 
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had saved from the gallows. Jo carries Charley off to the 
mountains and nurses him back to life; but his memory is 
completely gone, and when it is restored after seven months 
by an operation performed by the curé’s brother—a clever 
French surgeon on a holiday trip from Paris—the first news 
Charley Steele hears is that Montreal has written him down 
not only as a dead man but a swindler, and that his wife has 
already married her soldier-lover. His decision is swiftly 
taken ; he accepts his doom, and resolves to stay where he is, 
fight the curse of dipsomania, and regain his self-respect by a 
life of toil amongst the habctants of Chauditre. To this end 
he sinks his identity, changes his dress, apprentices himself 
to the village tailor under the assumed name of Charles 
Mallard, and settles down as a useful member of the com- 
munity. Naturally enough, the mystery attaching to his 
arrival, and his refined manners and appearance, pique the 
curiosity of the villagers, while his indifference to religion 
excites their mistrust, and even hostility. His homely life is 
chequered by strange, and even terrible, experiences. Louis 
Trudel, the old tailor, maddened by the discovery of his 
assistant’s scepticism, steals 2 cross from the church, brands 
Charley with it as he lies asleep, and dies in delirium, 
Accused and acquitted of sacrilege, Charley saves the life of 
an itinerant showman, who turns out to be an ex-clergy- 
man from Montreal, a former partner in his orgies, 
whose faith he had sapped by his persistent questionings. 
The showman recognises him but flies from the village, and 
Charley, brought face to face with his old life, suecumbs to the 
drink habit. Then, when the disclosure of his identity is 
imminent, the devotion of Rosalie Evanturel, the postmistress 
of the village, a beautiful girl of good birth and generous 
instincts, inspires him with a love that cannot be legally 
ratified. To crown all, he is murdered by his rascally 
brother-in-law, now turned highwayman, in a burglarious 
attempt to carry off the funds raised for rebuilding the 
church, in the burning of which—it had been set on fire by 
the showman—he had risked his life to save that of Rosalie. 
This is only an imperfect summary of the Odyssey of troubles 
and trials through which Charley Steele passes, and it must 
be admitted that in his effort to lend poignancy to the recital 
Mr. Gilbert Parker has piled the agony mountainously high 
and leant with dangerous frequency on the support of the 
long arm of coincidence. This is only another way of saying 
that the story is too highly melodramatic, too crowded with 
incident, to admit of a leisurely or convincing development of 
character. Besides, we find it just a little difficult to accept the 
conversion of Charley Steele, by the means of a knock on the head, 
from the cynical viveur into such a monster of magnanimity as 
the heroic tailor of Chaudiére. Nemo repente fuct—sanctissi- 
mus. It may be replied that the change was not instan- 
taneous; that it was preceded by seven months’ loss of 
memory and a tremendous operation on the brain. This in 
turn opens up the whole question whether character can be 
ameliorated by surgery. But we take it that Mr. Parker had 
no such object in view when he dipped his hero in the waters 
of Lethe and called in the Parisian expert to take him out- 
His aim was to exhibit the possibilities of regeneration that 
offer themselves to all natures in which there remains a 
remnant of soundness, in a strange and picturesque form, and 
in this aim he has abundantly succeeded. 








OTHER NOVELS. 

Stephen Calinari. By Julian Sturgis. (A. Constable and Co. 
6s.)—The quality which will first strike the hardened novel- 
reader in Mr. Julian Sturgis’s new story is the unusual pains 
and care which have been lavished on its construction and 
“finish.” The chief dramatis personze would make a record of 
imposing length were novels prefaced with a list of characters; 
yet the minor personages are delicately and minutely character- 
ised, some of them in their brief appearance presenting a 
lightning sketch of figures well known some twenty years ago. 
The motto of the book might have been taken straight from 
Ecclesiastes, “Vanity, vanity, saith the preacher, all ig 
vanity,’—were the exuberant and highly coloured hero not 
allowed to find out before the end that work and love 
are respectively the antiseptic and redemption of life. The 


whole story is an elaboration of the character of the hero,—there 
is hardly a scene in which he does not appear, or if he is not actually 
any rate, the main theme of con- 


in evidence himself, he is, at 





a 
versation. His youthful cocksureness, his pride and confidencg 
in himself, are admirably painted, and as long as Mr, Sturgis jg 
dealing with what may be roughly called the worldly set among hig 
characters, all the other persons are as well and definitely drawn 
as the hero himself. When, however, Mr. Sturgis attempts the 
more difficult task of portraying his good and unworldly per. 
sonages, his hand loses a little of its firm mastery of outline 
and though we understand in what light he intended them to 
appear, we are not convinced. Also “Coop,” the name of the 
unworldly ones (who all belong to the same family), is too. 
redolent of the poultry-yard to be attractive. But this is 
perhaps ungrateful criticism of an author who has spared yo 
pains in the entertainment of his readers, and whose efforts tp 
that end must be pronounced to be entirely successful. 


The Laird's Luck, and other Fireside Tales. By A. T. Quillen 
Couch. (Casselland Co, 6s.)—We always thought a “ brownie” 
was a spirit entirely given up to kind and innocent labours in the 
service of specially favoured mortals until we made acquaintance 
with the “brownie” of Mr. Quiller-Couch’s “ Laird’s Luck.” In this 
very weird tale, which gives its name to the volume of short 
stories it heads, the spirit of a humble foster-brother, dying in 
infancy, plays “the mischief” in the career of a most unfortunate 
young Scotchman. It is difficult to know whether we are expected 
to take seriously the prefatory note which gives us to understand 
that the incidents of this story are facts from life. IE s0, it js 
one of the most striking real ghost-stories we have ever read; if 
not, it is ben trovato. The other stories do not deal with the 
preternatural. They use a remarkable variety of motives, and 
each in turn gives us a glimpse into a chapter of very real and 
strong human action or passion. Particularly ingenious and 
blood-curdling is the story of the seventeenth - century 
monk who kept the secret of the convent vintage against 
the buccaneers, and killed them and himself by poisoning 
the ice with which the wine was mixed. “ Midsummer 
Fires” has more of the idyll in it than the others, and 
ends with a scene that is like a fine autumn sunset. Tho 
stories of “The Two Scouts” and the “Three Men of Badajoz” 
profess to be episodes of the Peninsular War. But the best story 
of all is the really beautiful little bit of character and sea- 
adventure called “Captain Dick and Captain Jacka.” The 
author calls his collection “fireside tales,’ and _ that is 
precisely what all the stories are: tales of struggle and unrest, 
good to read as one sits safe and warm by a comfortable blaze. 

The Youngest Girl of the School. By Evelyn Sharp. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s.)—In The Youngest Girl of the School Miss Sharp 
shows something of that understanding of the ways of large 
families that was the supreme gift of Miss Yonge. The Berkeley 
boys are numerous and overpowering. But each has his indi. 
viduality, though all are alike in their inability to understand why 
their much-bullied, and yet much-appreciated, only sister thinks 
it will be delightful to get away from them into a girls’ school. 
The girls’ school, which does not prove quite so heavenly a place as 
Babs expected, is as well described in its way as the houseful of 
boys. Altogether the story shows a wholesome and humorous 
grasp of life, and the book, which is in its primary intention 
a book for girls, may be read with amusement by older people. 

Barbara West. By Keighley Snowden. (John Long. 6s.)= 
We recognise that Barbara West is written with the intention of 
doing good. But we doubt very much whether any good is really 
done by novels that show up the cowardly vice of vulgar men and 
the squalid misery of their silly victims. The only parts of this 
book that can be read with any feelings other than pain and shame 
are the very realistic and lively experiences of the young 
journalist in the office of the Chronicle. Barbara herself is a poor 
creature. And it is obvious tothe reader, though apparently not 
to the author, that after all she is responsible for her many 
misfortunes. She had the opportunity of choosing between an 
honest man and a showy cad. She preferred to play with both, 
and was caught in the net of her vanity. 


The Embarrassing Orphan. By W. E. Norris. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.)—Mr. Norris, on whom we may always rely for something 
pleasant, gives us what is not common in the fiction of to-day,— 
a suspense. |For a time we really do not know whom the “orphan 
is going to make happy with her hand and fortune. A father, 
whose life has not taught him to trust his fellow-creatures, con 
trives that no one should know whether she is a pauper ora 
good match,—no one, that is, besides a guardian bound to 
secrecy. A very pretty entanglement follows, An honest lover, 
who is unwilling to condemn the girl whom he loves to poverty; 4 
rusée widow, to whom the honest lover is an object of considerable 
interest; an accomplished Frenchman, who wants to regild his 
somewhat shabby coronet; and the well-meaning, somewhat 
plundering guardian—it is he who tells the story and acts, he 
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thinks, a8 @ beneficent Providence—these make up, with the 
heroine, @ Very nice little drama. Mr. Norris does not rely for 
his effects upon exciting incidents. Nevertheless the scene in 
the Ile Perdue, with the polished Marquis turned for a while into 
icand, may be taken to show that he can be romantic if he 
The Embarrassing Orphan leaves Mr. Norris’s reputa- 
+ found it, as one of the safest and most agreeable 


a br: 
pleases. . 
tion where 1 
of our novelists. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 

[Tur QuartERLY Review.—The first article in the October 
Quarterly is entitled “The Empress Frederick.” It is written, 
we should imagine, by some one who has had great oppor- 
tunities of knowing his (or is it her?) subject, but who 
has shown still greater discretion in dealing with it. The 
writer gives no definite picture of the personality of the 
Empress, though he touches upon her life in almost every 
aspect, whether it be domestic, political, or religious. The 
impression left upon the reader, though shadowy, is one of 
sadness, and even of tragedy. “The Paralysis of Parlia- 
ment” deplores “the barrenness of the Session.” The re- 
viewer quotes Mr, Balfour’s words, spoken on March 4th: “A 
oreat: many causes have been at work which make it impossible 
for the Government to do any work at all.” These causes, in 
the opinion of the writer of the article, cannot by any means 
be all included in the pressure of South African business, Some 
of them are, he maintains, permanent, and he suggests various 
Parliamentary reforms. “The fact is,’ he writes, “that the ma- 
chinery of the House of Commons was devised for other conditions 
than those which exist to-day, and that it has never yet been 
thoroughly readjusted to modern requirements.” The House of 
Commons has too much to do, and the proper remedy for overwork 
is devolution. Not devolution, he explains, to extraneous bodies, 
but to bodies made up from members of the devolving body 
itself. He urges a division of labour by means of Committees ; 
that the range of subjects referred to Standing Committees 
should be extended, and the Committees themselves increased in 
number. In “A Religion of Murder” we get a clear and 
most interesting account of Thuggee,—“ the only religion of 
murder.” It is only seventy years ago, as the writer points 
out, since two young English officials agreed that this secret 
system of human sacrifice must be crushed out. There were 
at that time about ten thousand Thugs wandering over the 
surface of India. It was estimated that each Thug killed on 
an average three men per annum, upon which calculation we 
find that thirty thousand men were sacrificed yearly by the 
followers of the Goddess Kali. The early history of Thuegee 
is unknown. It was first heard of in the seventeenth century 
from an adventurous European traveller. All sorts of origins 
have been assigned to it, some writers declaring that it dates 
bick to the time of Alexander. In the opinion of the 
Quarterly Reviewer, it originated with the wild camp-followers 
and plunderers who followed the Mahommedan armies of con- 
quest. A paper on “The Plague” should be of special interest 
to Anglo-Indians. It gives a history of the disease, and an 
account of its nature and dissemination, together with all that 
experience has taught of its proper treatment and of preventive 
measures. Among the lighter articles we recommend to our 
readers ‘‘ Duelling in the Time of Brantéme” as a remarkably 
entertaining and witty paper. 








Tur Epinsurcu Review.—We noticed the principal article 
in the Edinburgh last week, and will only say] here that the 
number is a good one and contains a very striking article on the 
French Expedition to Egypt in 1798, based on fresh material 
lately published in Paris. Like so many great events, chance 
seems to have played a very great part in the evolution of the 
Expedition. It was by no means the calculated and deliberate 
step on Napoleon’s part which it is so often represented. ‘The 
Directory seem to have believed that:in trying to conquer Egypt 
they were carrying on the traditional policy of Louis XIV. in the 
Levant. Otherarticles of no little interest are “Rome and the 
Novelists” and “The Macedonian Problem and its Factors.” 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Sage 
Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


veserved jor veview in other jorms, | 


The Evolution of English Congregationalism. By the Rev. 
Alexander Mackennal. (Nisbet and Co. 5s.)—Mr. Mackennal 
has made his own the subject of the early Puritan dissidence 





from the English Church as it ultimately emerged from the 
Reformation struggle. He now gives an interesting volume 
which may be taken to supplement the “‘Story of the English 
Separatists.” Archbishop Sandys and others were dissatisfied, 
with what they saw in the Reformed Anglican Communion, and 
not without good reason, at least from their point of view. We 
are now told on high authority that the Reformation changed 
nothing,—a remarkable justification of the complaint of the 
time that it had not changed enough. Mr. Mackennal’s historical 
survey is interesting; so are his speculations as to the present. 
Here we are less inclined to hold with him. But he is an 
eloquent and thoughtful expounder of his ecclesiastical creed. 
——A different view of the matter as it is to-day may be found 
in The Church and the Commonwealth, edited by Horace F. Tucker 
(Melville and Mullen, Melbourne, 3s. 6d. net), Canon Tucker 
edits in this volume twelve sermons preached on the occasion of 
the opening of the first Australian Parliament. Very likely Mr. 
Mackennal sees a confirmation of his views in this utterance of a 
Church that is certainly not bound by State ties. 


We must be content with a very brief notice of Mr. R. M. 
Benson’s very elaborate work, The War Songs of the Prince of 
Peace, 2 vols. (John Murray, 10s. net). It is “a devotional com- 
mentary on the Psalms,” and books of devotion it is commonly 
wise to leave alone. We cannot but think that Mr. Benson was 
born too late. This spiritualising interpretation of the Psalms, 
making the whole collection Messianic, would have met with a 
better welcome in the Alexandria of Clement and Origen than it 
is likely to meet now. We see that the imprecatory Psalms give 
their interpreter no trouble. Wrath is the complement of love. 
Doubtless that is’so, but it is impossible to see in the denunciations 
of some of the Psalms the pure flame of the fire that is to burn 
out the dross and leave the pure gold. We may mention at 
the same time The Heart’s Desire, by the Rev. G. S. Barrett and 
others, edited by the Rev. R. Lovett (R.T.S., 1s.) 





Essays of an Ex Librarian. By Richard Garnett. (W. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d.)—All these essays have already appeared in print, 
and some, having served as introductions to popular editions of 
English classics, must have been widely read. Of these there 
are six, being appreciations of Coleridge (as a poet), Thomas 
Moore, Thomas Love Peacock, Matthew Arnold, R. W. Emerson, 
and Beckford’s “ Vathek.” Of the rest, we should be inclined to 
give the first place to the paper on the date of Shakespeare's 
Tempest. The theory that this play was written and acted on the 
occasion of the marriage of the Prince Palatino to Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I., is not of Dr. Garnett’s own invention, but 
it is defended in an almost convincing way. Now and then we 
are startled—the identification of King James himself with 
Prospero takes away one’s breath—but, on the whole, it is a 
very subtle piece of Shakespearian criticism. “Shelley and 
Lord Beaconsfield,” a paper read before the Shelley Society, 
will be a novelty to most readers. There is certainly a 
remarkable transcript from Shelley’s history in “ Venetia” ; 
unfortunately, very few people have read “ Venetia,” and still 
fewer are likely to do-so in the future. “The Story of 
Gycia,” a narrative taken from the “ De Administrando Imperio ” 
of the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, and ‘‘The Love 
Story of Luigi Tansillo,” are curious excursions into byways of 
literature. Tansillo was a Neapolitan poet of the fifteenth 
century; the Gycia story Dr. Garnett refers to the first century. 
B.C.,—the Imperial author put it four centuries later. Another 
paper is on “Shelley’s Views of Art.” There remains the essay 
to which the author has given the place of honour, “On Trans- 
lating Homer,” and this is, to our mind,the least satisfactory in 
the volume. Dr. Garnett prefers the loosely knit heroic verse 
which Leigh Hunt wrote with considerable effect, and of which 
William Morris was the most famous exponent in recent times. 
To us it seems absolutely un-Homeric; there is no swing, no 
rhythmical force in it; Dr. Garnett’s specimens, we feel bound 
to say, do not remove our theoretical objection. We still should 
choose either the fourteen-syllabled verse, or the dactylic hex- 
ameter (scanned by accent, not quantity). 


American History Told by Contemporaries. Vol. IV., “ Welding 
of the Nation, 1845-1900.” By Albert Bushnell Hart. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 8s. 6d.)—Mr. Hart describes in his preface the 
difficulties of choice which have beset him; there was so much 
excellent material, and so little space in which to exhibit it. It 
is not easy for us to give even the faintest idea of the results 
which he has obtained. Generally, we may say, he has given us 
a very vivid picture of a half-century of extraordinary interest. 
We here have changed and grown in this time, but the change and 
growth of the United States has been incomparably greater. 
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From the beginning of the Mexican War to the end of the Spanish 
War makes a period such as it would be difficult to find elsewhere 
in history. To mention two things only, Emancipation and the 
Imperial idea, is quite sufficient. As a matter of fact, there are 
lesser issues which we cannot even enumerate. And it is to be noted 
that these matters concerned the interests of Europe much more 
than anything in the earlier history of the States. Documents 
‘bearing on the external relations of the country are naturally the 
most interesting portion of the volume, excepting, of course, the 
inexhaustible subject of the Civil War. At the same time, there 
is much concerning social problems that demandsattention. There 
is the Indian question, for example, and the far graver negro 
question. It is true that on these matters Mr. Hart does not 
give us much. On the latter there is an extract from a work by 
Mr. Booker Washington. But it would have been well if we 
ould have had some expressions of opinion on the other side, 
something, for instance, that would explain the startling explo- 
sion of Southern feeling which declares it to be an outrage that 
President Roosevelt should invite Mr. Booker Washington to 
dinner. 


The Military Forces of the Crown. By Colonel W. H. Daniel. 
Edited by T. Miller Maguire. (Cassell and Co. 5s.)—This is a 
valuable summary of the military forces of the Empire, giving 
satisfactory results, at least on paper, not wholly, we trust, out of 
keeping with actual facts. We have now, according to the latest 
returns, eight hundred and ninety-four thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-five effective troops, more than one hundred thousand 
in excess of the regular establishment. 


We have received a new edition of the “Novels of Samuel 
Richardson,” with an Introduction by Ethel M. M. McKenna, 
20 vols. (Chapman and Hall, 2s. 6d. net per vol.) The whole is 
made up by Pamela, 4 vols.; Clarissa Harlowe, 9 vols.; The 
History of Sir Charles Grandison, 7 vols. The illustrations to the 
three novels are after E. E. Burney (for Pamela), for the others 
after Thomas Stothard.—We have also a new edition (the 
sixth) of Dr. John Brown and his Sisters Jane and Isabella, by 
E. T. Maclaren (A. and C. Black, 2s. net). 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK, 





——_~<+——_ 

Adams (E. D.), Those Twins, Cr 8VO_ ......s0ssersesereseee - ..(Blackie) 2/6 
Adderley (J.), Monsieur Vincent: a Sketch of a Chr an Social Reformer 

of the 17th Century, CF 8V0..........000+0.0.,.ccserscsesenssccsesessccoenesse (E. Arnold) 3/6 


Aetna : a Critical Recension of the Text, by Robinson Ellis, er 8vo 

ord Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Aitken (L. E. M.), Domestic Experiments, & other Plays, 12mo (Lamley) net 2/6 
Appernon (G. L.), An Idler’s Calendar, cr 8vo G. Allen) net 3/6 
Bacheller (I.), D’ riand I, cr 8vo ...... ..(Richards) 60 















(S.), The Bacterial Purification of ‘Sewage, 8vo0 o ... (Lockwood) net 6/0 
Basin (R.), Autumn Glory, Cr BVO.........000:0...-92s0esscessseoseseseseeneses (Jarrold) 6,0 
Book of the Dead (The), a Translation vashan E. A. Wallis Budge, Vols. VI., 

VII., and VIII., cr 8vo .. svccesseeeesees(Ke Paul) each net 3/6 
Bourne (G.), The "Bettesworth “Book, ‘cr ‘8v0... (Lamley) net 50 
Bradley (L. D.), Our Indians, oblong an ee (Sands) 6/0 
Burton (Sir R. F.), Wanderings in Three Continents, 8vo (Hutchinson) net 16/0 
Childers (E.), Nellie; or, A Chequered Life, cr 8vo.................. (Stockwell) 26 
Clark (J. W.), The Care OE OOO, GEO 6.<..s siicccvccnses (Camb. Univ. Press) net 18,0 
Cochrane (R.), More Animal Stories, cr 8vo (Chambers) 36 
Coleridge (M. E.), The Fiery Dawn, cr 8vo... ..(E. Arnold) 6/0 
Company of Heaven (The), 12mo............. (Longmans) net 3/6 


_Cooper (E. H.), A Fool's Year, cr 8vo.. 
Corvo (F. B.), Chronicles of the House. of Borg Pp 2 
Cowper (Edith), ‘‘ The Brown Bird” and her Owners, cr 8v0 ...(S.P.C.K.) 2/6 
Davies (D. Cy, The Atonement and Intercession of Christ (T. & T. Clark) 4/0 

) 











Dawson (W , The Man Christ Jesus, roy 8V0..........ssce0sesseeees (Richards) 10/6 
De Matteos (A. T.), Memoirs of Frangois René Vicomte de Chateaubriand, 
SII 16 inte nnshicceredeesiinnaighoeetvanastensnemmundgaeats (Freemantle) each net 15 0 
Dench (G. E.), Commercial Arithmetic, cr 8VO .......c.ccccceceeeeseeeeee Nelson) 2/6 
Denny (J. K. H.), Toward the Sunrising, 8vo............... (Marshall Brothers) 3, 0 
Dickison G. ), The Mosaic Account of Creation as Unfolded in —— 
hee TDS siiscrcinsiaiadaadidssapsscasvieboncksenineuctcn <nabnahenahesnaceesaeeld (E. Stock) 5/0 
Diehl (Mrs. A. M.), ‘Love's Crossways, cr 8vo , (Digby & sinew ¢) 60 
Ditchfield 16 H.), English Villages, cr 80 ......cccccssssssssssscsccsees ( Methuen) 60 
Douglas (G. C. M.), Samuel and his Age, cr 8vo......(Eyre & Spottiswoode) 6/0 
Dresser (H. W), TS CHLISG TGR, IGMNO, ....scccacscosvscvcesesocessanveses (Putnam) 2/6 





Edmunds (W.), The Thyroid Gland, 8vo ....(Pentland) net 2/6 
Ehrke (E.), Guide to Advanced German Prose Composition, 12mo - 





















(Oxford Univ. Press) 3/0 
emer Gora), BOC, CR OIO:. cictisediiccsseccsssse dsbbidebsbooesestnonceckih (E. Stock) 3/6 
E.), The New Panjandrum, Cr 8V0 .........ccscceree soseeeees (Pearson) 5/0 
mig (G. 3% The Kopje Garrison, cr 8vo .., (Chambers) 5/0 
Fletcher (J. S.), The Golden Spur, er 8vo.. (Long ) 60 
Ford (Sheridan), The Art of Folly, 8vo. ..(Putnam) net 12/6 
Frost (George), A Medley Book, cr 8vo vaibnaiinanr (Longmans) net 3/6 
Froude (J. A.), Selections from ‘the Writi of, er 8v . (Longmans) 3/6 
Furneaux (W.S.), Elementary Practical Hygiene, er 8vo ...... (Longmans) 2/6 
Gardiner (J. S.), The Fauna and Geography of the Maldive and Laceadive _ 
a fe ee ee | ee (Camb. Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Godkin (G. 8.), The cocaine of San Marco, cr 8V0 ..........00008 (Dent) net 3/6 
ban pe D.), Chapters on Greek Metric, 8vo ...... -(E. Arnold) net 86 
Gosse (E.), Hypolympia ; or, The Gods in the Island, 72mo.. .(Heinemann) 5/0 
Gray (E.), The yAwaye of the WMA OT IINO or rcidsss desoscoesccessocbcied (Stockwell) 3/6 
Green (E. E.), In Fair Granada, cr ‘vo minis (Nelson) 5,0 
Green (E. E. a True Stories of Girl Heroines, cr yor ....(Hutchinson) 5/0 
Groot (J. M. de), A Man of Iron, Cr 8V0.............sssssseseoseosseeeesseseesees (Long) 6/0 
Hall (M. R.), English Church Needlework, imp 8vo .(Richards) 10/6 
Hamer (T. H.), Whys and Otherwise, cr “iG ae (Cassell) 3/6 


Hamilton (H. B.), Historical Record of the 14th mings 8 ie, 1715-1900, 
roy 8vo.. onnas ..(Longmans) net 42/0 
Hammond (T. Ww. ), “On Board j a Whaler, me... (Putnam) 5/0 


Harrison (F.), George Washington, and other American Addresses, cr 8vo 
Macmillan) net 7/6 

its Development in France and England, 8vo 
(Duckworth) net 8/0 


Hastings (C.), The Theatre: 


SNe Sn aa 
Hayward (F - H.), The Ethical Philosophy of Sidgwick...... 
Helmolt (H. F.), The World’s History, Vol. L., imp 8vo (einen) nH 
Herrick (F. ay The Home Life of Wild Birds, 4to ............ _ 


Hewett (G. M. A.), The Open Air Boy, cr 8vo ............ ar net r 


Hichens (R.), The Prophet of Berkeley Square, cr 8vo ..., 
Hollowell (J. H.), What Nonconformists Stand wane er ete., 












Home (Andrew), Out of Bounds, cr 8vo ..... ebspwadioohibcdieten x ig (Cha mbe: , 
Hopkins (E. W.), The Great Epic of India, 8vo........ . EB. Arnold) ~G 
Hutchinson (H. G.), Dreams and their Meanings, 8vo .-. (Longmans) net 86 
Inglis (J.G.), The Ideal Office Reckoner, cr 8V0.. 0... {Gall & Tn ny 88 
—— (J. K.), Human Nature and Morals According to Auguste © Colt) 36 
Innes (Cosmo R.), With Paget’s Horse to the Front 36 
Jacobs (R.), A Handful of Rebels, cr 8vo . mi i 36 
Johnston (W.), Under the Sirdar’s Flag, crayon (Part ridge 36 
Kelly (Richard J.), Local Registration of Title (Ireland) Act, Ta Lal 26 
Small Dwellings Acquisition Act, 1899..................ccceeecesece (Sealy Bryerg P 
Kenyon (C. R.), The Argonauts of the Amazon, cr 8vo.. (Chambers) bY 
King (P.), Bath Waters, cr 8VO  .......0008 edimsnnesasiteseranecnene BA si a oe 
King (6.), Sie Tuna VORB; BVO vc scsiccsccssosescoesesscapscesasereais Cassell) net 10; 4 
Lanteri (E.), Modelling : a Guide for Teachers and Students, 4to 
Chapman 
Lee (W. L. M.), History of Police in England, 8vo ........ , pean 2 « Me a ” 
pe tg ( pune). ——— ens vine and Present, 4to ...(Bell) net alip 


seosseesenenneneneesessens “a ee Stoek) 50 
Lov er’ 8 -g tah (The), Told by Himself, cr 8vo ...... Shatto & Windy PM 
Lowe . J.), The Building Society Movement a Half. Century Record, | 














nie all (D. ), The Redemption of Neil Maclean, cr 8vo (Hodder & g{Stmpkia} 2 
Lynch (G.), The War of the Civilisations, cr 8vo............... (Longmans) net 60 
Macdonell (A. A.), A Sanskrit Grammar for Beginners (Longmans) net 80 
Macgregor (A.), The Life of Flora Macdonald, er 8vo ......... 26 
Macgregor (D.), Lady Christ : a Modern Mystery, cr 8vo... 60 
Mackie (J.), The Heart of the Prairie, cr 8vo.................. 36 
McKin (R. H.), Present Day Problems of Christian Though 5 60 
Malan (A. H.), More Famous Homes of Great Britain, 8vo (Putnam) net 21/0 
‘Marahall (B.), ld Blachtrtare, OF BVO cases siescssencessecseseccsosssossscacans (Seeley) 5/0 


Martin (J. W.), The Ruin of Rural England, cr 8v 
Meade (L. T.), A Very Naughty Girl, er 8vo ......... 
Meade (L. T.), Girls of the True Blue, cr 8vo.... 
Merwen (S.), The Road to Frontenac, cr 8V0.............ceccecesneeees (J. Murray) 6/0 
Moore (H. C.), Omnibuses and Cabs, cr 8vo .... (Chapman & Hail) 76 
Moxon (W.), Stories from South African History, » cr 8vo iehlasenets: &Farran) 36 
Munro (Neil), The Shoes of Fortune, cr 8vo ..... ...(Isbister) 6/0 
Munroe (Kirk), Longfeather the Peacemaker, cr 8vo.. -(Newnes) 36 
Nery (Baron), The Land of the Amazons, 8vo ............ . (Si ands) net 16/0 
New Brazil (The) : its Resources and Attractions, folio.. -(Cazenov e) net 420 
Norris (W. E.), The Embarrassing Orphan, cr 8v0_ .............00... (Methuen) 60 
North (H. B.), Jerry Dodds, Millionaire, cr 8vo.... (Chambers) 36 
Norway (G.), Duance Pendray, cr 8v0............... ...(Jarrold) 3/6 
Oakey (G.), Text Book of Harmony Analysis, cr 8V0 ..............0006 (Curwen) 3,0 
Oxley (J. S.), Light Railways Procedure Reports and Precedents, 8vo 

( Jordan) net 17/6 
Palgrave (Mary E.), Mary Rich, Countess of Warwick, 1625-1678 (Dent) net 46 
Perrin (A.), East of Sez, Cr 8V0 ......sccccccsvccsccscescccceecs ...(Treherne) 60 





(Simpkin) net 36 
...(Chambers) 5,0 
..(Chambers) 6/0 














Pratt (Robert), Perspective, folio ..... .. (Longmans) 216 
Prévost (Marcel), Frédérique, cr 8vo .. .(Duckworth) 60 
Ross (J.), Reversed on Appeal, cr S708 Feel ee (K. Paul) 60 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Herbert ‘Cole, imp 8vo ...(Lane) fiet 150 
Russell (T. W.), Ireland and the Empire : a Review, 1800-1900 ...(Richards) 6/0 
Sharpe (J.), The Student’s Handbook to the Psalms (Ey. re & Spottiswoode) 60 
Spooner (W. A.), Bishop Butler, Cr 8V0 ..........sssesseeseeceseseenseesees (Methuen) 36 
Stephen (L.), Letters of J. R. Green, 80... ..--(Macmillan) net 15/0 
Strafford (Mary), Mrs. Hammond’s Children, }. “(B. B, Johnson) net 36 
Studies in Music, by Various Authors, ed. by Robin Grey, 8vo (Simpkin) net 7/6 
Sutcliffe (H.), Willowdene Will, cr BIO sc ee (Pearson) 6/0 
Sykes (J. F. J.), Public Health and Housing, cr 8vo ......... (P. S. King) net 50 
Tait (Mrs. W. J.), Lessons from the Parables for Home Use...... (E. Stock) 50 
Tales of —r Weir, by Zack, cr 8vo .... ..(Methuen) 60 
Tallentyre (S. G.), The Women of the Salons, ‘and other French Portraits, 











SUED -ccnicaudvencenahunt caudnicubendunnapenvan pein tahuaadadusasnass tues kueueeas ial (Longmans) net 10/6 
Thatcher (O. J.) and Schwill (F.), A General History of Europe, 350-1900, 
<hestiinnintiapabinnnicdaddautimenniieniinmes buminieguinniatetcsninnieneiansinsiall J. Murray) 90 


Theobald (R. M.), Shakespeare Studies in Baconian Tae 8vo...(Low) net 10/6 
Thomas (J. W.), Intuitive Suggestion, cr 8vo .......... ..(Longmans) net 36 
Thompson (E. 8.), Lives of the Hunted, cr 8vo (Nutt) net 6/0 





Topelius (Z.), The King’s Ring, cr 8vo .............. se vasrogacousshieanipeneed (Jarrold) 60 
Torrey (R. A.), How to Promote and Conduct a Successful Revival (S.S8.U.) 3/6 
THOMG TIS (EIATON) 5 LONE, CE BVO one ceesessnsesecevercesscnsnsocesevessnses (Treherne) 6/0 


(Greening) 6/0 
ioe st and Blackett) net 21/0 
-- (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
(E. Stock) net 2/6 


Turner (R.), Cynthia’s Damages, cr 8vo 
Tweedie (Mrs. A.), Mexico as I Saw it, roy 8vo . 

Tytler (Sarah), Three Men of Mark, er 8vo ....... 
Universal Obligation of Tithes, by a Barrister, od 8vo. 
















Vance (J. 8.), Royal Manhood, er 8vo .. 8.8.0.) 3/6 
VAN Ey Gta iy AAI OE OF OU. vay rvecescetencaasvanscosctonsoncibacpasveses (Low) 76 
Villari (L.), Giovanni Segantini, imp 8VO_ ........... cece ee ceeeeee eee ee nwin) net 21/0 
Wallace (Helen), The Greatest of These, cr 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 

Wardase (S.), The Sacred Precincts of the Close, cr 8VO .......0..00s0 (Sands) 36 


Watson (E. H. L.), Christopher Deane, cr 8vo . wnat E. Mathews) 60 
sy 4 (E.), Matriculation French Course, cr RS Sr ha (Clive) 3/6 
ells (A. R.), 156 Children’s Sayings, er 8vo . (S.S.U.) 36 
Wi ic we (P. H.) and Gardner (E. G.) , Dante and Giovanni del V irgilio, 

eiecapadies dNsbbnssakesnkeasheutaacesaheeiasesiaeais ices canta tbs cusecrsacatacihaea (Constable) 12/0 
Wilow Wiley and Some Other Old Folk, by Brown Linnet, er 8vo (Seeley) 50 
Wooldridge (H. E.), Oxford History of Music, Vol, I. (Oxf. Univ, Press) net 15/0 
Wyman (F.), Butterflies in Amber, Cr 8V0......ccscccssessecesseeees mee & Lock) 50 
Yeats (S. L.), The Traitor’s Way, Cr 8V0.........ssssesseseereeeeeeeeeees(LOngmans) 6/0 








“LIBERTY” TAPESTRIES 


Excel in Beauty and Durability, 
and are less costly than any 
Other MAKE .. .. 2.46 46, © je: oie ie 


CATALOGUE (with Coloured Illustrations) POS T-FREE. 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


O S L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
W mo. 








& Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 








104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 
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Vi ew of the Immediate Prospect of an Unprecedented Demand for the 
vu 


RENOVATION of TOWN HOUSES 


Preparatory to the 
CORONATION of his Majesty the KING, 
HAMPTON and SONS desire to Draw the 


‘igl Attention of Householders to the necessity of placing at the 
= vist Date their Instructions for any such Work that they may purpose 
Barlie* Carried Out, and to the fact that HAMPTONS 
ESTIMATE FREE for the Renovation of Town Houses for the 
ing Season. Houses Dismantled and Reinstated.—Curtains, Blinds, 
Comvicaned Altered, and Re-fitted.—Carpets Beaten, Re-fitted, and Re-laid. 
Ses titure Repaired, Re-polished, and thoroughly Restored.— Upholstered 
rt rniture Re-stuffed and Re-covered.—Bedding Re-made.—Brasswork Re- 
* vered ~ Marbles Re-polished.—Mirrors Re-silvered.—Pictures Restored. 
Tncaames Cleaned or Re-gilt, and Pictures Re-hung. See HAMPTONS’ 
NEW BOOKLET, “1901 WALL PAPERS AND INTERIUK DECORA- 
TIONS.” Sent Post-free on Application to 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 





_ 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against. 


THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,300,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


“4 GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 





An Income of £35 a year for Life; Payment at Death of £1,000, or 
£1,305 in 20 Annual Instuiments of £65 5s. each, and a Loan up to £950 
during Life for each £1,052 12s. deposited with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Estab. 1843, President : RICHARD A. MeCURDY. Estab. 1843. 


FUNDS EXCEED £66,500,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


and 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 
BYSPECIAL (DENT’S WATCHES & GLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT | an Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 


application. 
TRADE-MARK. 


16, 17, 


E. DENT and CoO., Ltd., 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 








By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Famuly. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art, 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. ‘The largest and best selection 
inLondon. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London fer the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 

Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application, Estimates free. 


* Manufactory —BOYLE ST., W. 
STRAINED VISION 


indicated by Headaches, Neuralgic Pains, 
and Nervous Depression, should receive im- 
mediate and skilful attention, otherwise great 
mischief may be caused to the eyes which 
cannot afterwards be remedied. For full par- 
ticulars as to the Care and Preservation of 
the Eyessee OUR EYES, 
by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F-.B.A.S..F.R.MS. 
70 Illustrations. Post-free, One Shilling, 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
Consuitations free of charge. 





178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





| 

HEADACHES! 

IMPERFECT 
VISION! 





THE CELLULAR CLOTHING CO0.’S ORIGINAL 


AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 
Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. 


Tilustrated Price: Last of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children 
sent post-free on application. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
” rer » 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


AND 600 OTHER DEPOTS IN LONDON AND PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 
SEE PRICE-LIST FOR NAMES, 








ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C,V.0, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. James Fletcher, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium and 
Lzasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduc- 
tion of business, 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had om 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
Manufacturers to His Gracious Majesty the King. 
CA M gS R | Cc ites 1/3 per doz. HEM-STITCHED. 
Ladies’ 3 > TT iiianesias 2/9 per doz, 
Gentlemen’s...3/3 oa Gentlemen’s.3/ll__,, 
Direct from the “The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
Manufaciurers. POC KET RopinsoN AND CLEAVER have a ° 
world-wide fame.’’—The Queen. 


HANDKERCHIEFS.. 


BONUS YEAR, 1902. 

PAID IN CLAIMS _.. Upwards of £11,000,000 
ACCUMULATED FUND .. Nearly £5,500,006 

The Profitsare Divided solely amongst the Assured, 
Already divided £5,400,000. The next division wil 
be made as at 20th November, 1902, and all assurances 
previously effected and then existing will participate 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age. 

No. 48 GracecuurcH Street, Lonpon, E.C, 


Children’s 





Samples and Price Lists 
post-free. 








NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 











SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
YORKSHIRE, 


Outdoor games and physical culture, 


R ICHMOND 
v 


~ Education on the best modern lines. 
Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors. 
Rea GS side COC hr Be Be 
Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 





OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14, 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters; Governess. House 
stands high on Cliff overlooking Sea. Good playground and field for 
games, 


M2: S. 4. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
] Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr, S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


METTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 


for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 








A DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 
‘Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL, The Halsteads, East Sheen, S.W. 
ARCINA, WEST WORTHING.—HOME SCHOOL. 
for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Miss HICKEY (formerly 
G.P.D.S.Co., Ltd.) and Miss G. S. COLLETY, L.L.A., RECEIVE a limited 
number of Resident and Day PUPILS. Detached house, cert. sanitation, excel- 
lent garden, close to sea and country. Modern educational advantages. Kesi- 
dent Foreign Mistress. Individual care, physical exercise and games, tennis, 
hockey, cycling, &e, Strongly recommended by medical profession. 


IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 
SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY. 
New Premises, Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 
surroundings.—References and prospectus on applications PREP. FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 
rt\HE WIMBLEDON ART COLLEGE—a Residential 
Art School for Ladies—68 MERTON ROAD, WIMBLEDON, sS.w.— 
Thorough Art teaching under London Masters. Modelling: ,Mr. Alfred 
Drury, A.R.A. Students prepared for the Royal Academy Schools. Em- 
broidery : Miss Bennett. Ladies can jcin for clusses.—Prospectus from Hon, 
LADY SUPERINTENDENT, The Garth, Wimbledon. 


7 ty OXFORD GRADUATE of standing und experi- 














ence desires SECRETARYSHIP or Position of Trust. Highest refer 
ences.— Address, GRADUATE, c/o J. aud J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, 
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REENBANK SCHOOL, SEFTON PARK, LIVER- 
POOL.—Preparatory for Public Schools and Navy. Dayboys and 
Boarders (7 to 14). Full staff of Univ. Graduates. Large covered court 
(63 ft. by 40ft.), swimming bath, gymnasium, workshop, &c., and grounds of 
ten acres.—For illustrated Prospectus apply to Head-Master, R. ST. JOHN 
AINSLIE, M.A. (late House-Master at Sedbergh School). 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ‘ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Ske cling, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


T H £E L Y us Ss C H OO lL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in DECEMBER. 

Enquiries should be addressed to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 

Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 

High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers, Large 

country house with extensive garden and playing-field.. Exceptionaily healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


ERMAN in GERMANY.—Preparation for Diplomatic 

Service, Civil Service, Army, Navy, Commerce. GERMAN TAUGHT 

BY GERMANS in English University man’s house in the country.—Address 

W. A. FULLER, M.A., Friedenau, near Berlin. Reference, Rev. J. H. Fry, 

M.A., Chaplain, Berlin, Savigny Platz 7. 

UNSTANTON.—THE GLEBE HOUSE.— 

PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS (Entrance and Scholar- 

ships) and ROYAL NAVY. ‘Tuition strictly individual. Conversational French 

and German. Premises include detached sanatorium, gymnasium, fives courts, 

&c. Seven acres of ground. Dry and bracing climate.—Prospectus, &ec., on 
application to the Head-Master, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A., Oxon. 


ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


The JUNIOR DEPARTMENT of Felsted School. Boys admitted from nine 
years old.—For terms, &c., xpply, Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, or Rev. tiie HEAD- 
MASTER, Felsted School, Essex. 

“OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL 
{ ’ 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 


























The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. 
CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limirtep. 
tANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
-where the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, and cultured. 
care and comfort for delicate children, 
Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fie‘ds. 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and otherexams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Cainb.), assisted by a highly qualified statf. 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSP IPS awarded by competition. 


ue HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 


?rincipals: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificaied Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., and Miss ALICE 
GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The teaching staff consists mainly 
of University women of professional standing and experience. Education 
thoroughly modern; physical trainingand outdoor games. Great attention 
is paid to healthful conditions of life: the bracing air and gravel soil of the 
Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding- 
house stands in an acre of heather and pine at an elevation of nearly 800 ft. 
Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton Coilege; Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of 
Newnham College; Prof, Muirhead, Birmingham Univ.; parents of former 
pupils and others.—For prospectus address to MOORCROFT, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE. 


JEREFORD i ce BG ae SCHOOL. 
Chairman—The LORD BISHOP of HEREFORD. 
Boarders live with the Head-Mistress, Miss KRABBE, at the School. 
Gravel soil; playing-field ; garden. 
Inclusive Fees from £59. 


N ADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 
English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLES, 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. SCHOOLS 
and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommended.—141 Regent Street, W. 
EECHCROFT, ST. EBBA’S, EPSOM. — High-class 
HOME SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. Recom- 
mtnded by the Rev. Canon Hunter, Christ Church, Epsom; Lady Adye; 
Lady .-Kennaway; and many other parents of pupils past and present.— 
Prospectus on application to the Principal, Miss GERTRUDE A. GILBERT. 
{OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 
LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 
and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 























[ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the.| 


the | 


High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey,&c. University Examination & Inspection. 


eo WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
. GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD KASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others. 
RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- 
PLES. Languagesa special feature. Limited number. Music, Art, 
«c.—Apply for particulars to the Principal, Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, 
Dresden, or to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 
} ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE. — THEISM is a 


reasonable faith in a God of Love to all men without credulity or super- 


stition, and based on facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent gratis 
and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL MISSION, 
Theistic Church, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where SERVICES ARE HELD 
‘ON SUNDAYS at 1] and 7, 





Every | 


LL , 


YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMREr 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemica] Labo 
tories, with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental F, hind 
House ; Farm, 280 acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, Aor 
tural Analysis, and Research, and Practical Agriculture, &c. Splendia — 
in perfect country. Terms moderate.—For particulars and prospectus oa 
to the DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange-croe 


Sands. 
W OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GI 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 


Lapy WarpDeEN :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College, 


(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’ 
Hall, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I. Terms, Boarding House £8, 
School House, £45 a year. nae 

(2) ST. MARY’S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN, 
24 guineas a year. 

(3) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES late 
Classical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I 
Terms, £35 a year. ‘ 

(4) QUEEN MARGARET'S, Scarborough. — Head- Mistress, Miss BODY, late ” 
Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 guineas a year, 

Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN 

St. Mary's College, Paddington, W. ye 


S MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, 
‘a Prix 


Boarding und Day School. 
ipal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 

Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good art 

training and science. Teachers’ Training Department. Hockey, tennis 

swimming, riding. Boarders’ Fees, £60 a year.~Apply, PRINCIPAL, d 


ee SCHOOL, ST. MARGARETs 

MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress. 
| Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
Parkstone).—Boarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres. Excellent position close to London. Teaching stat® experi- 
enced specialists only. Resident French and German mistresses. Modern 
languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls, Games Club for hockey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for 
riding, ¢ ng, rowing, and swimming. Fees from 120 guineas per annum, 
References given and required. Entrance Scholarship of £40 a year for 3 years 
for girls under 15, will be awarded in September.—Full particulars on anplication 
to the SECRETARY. The AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 2th, 


ee oe healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
4 RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw. 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Xe. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil; Personal Rets. Prospectus onapplication.--82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


A RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis. 
tresses; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
} (formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls), * 
NT. JOHN'S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA~— 
Ss SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, 
Gymuastics, games. Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, 


kK GS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 4th to 6th, 
tor CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subjects. Special Classes 
for ARMY,. NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added; Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
&e VIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE— 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS. Healthy situation on Otley Chevin. 
i Every facility for outdoor games and exercises. Good 
resident and visiting staff. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 20. Boys are 
also received in the junior school until the age of 11. The service of the 
house is performed by ladies, who are qualified to train girls in domestic work 
and management if desired. Health exercises are conducted by Miss E. M. 
Parnaby, pupil of Mrs, Josef Conn.—Principal, Miss E, THOMPSON. 








RLS, 


Terms, 























Bracing, moorland air. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs, SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergarten 
and Transition Classes for children under 8. Gymnastics, drilling. Reference 
to Parents and Head-Masters.s HALF TERM NOVEMBER lIIth. 











ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
| soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
| Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
ericket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastie apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer). Prospectus on application,—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 








Figen pet CE in TOWN for GIRL STUDENTS of good 
: social position who require to be in London for study in any branch of 
Art or Literature, or other definite work. Large airy house near Hyde Park. 
—Miss PRICE and Miss WOODS, 78 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL .FOR GIRLS— 
Head-Mistress ,Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-field. Scholarships for Boarders- 
awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
ft ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Line. Coll., Oxon.) 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.I. 
Resident Staft of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Fine situation near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinatious. 


ee ae oon _— 
| ESWICK SCHOOL.—CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC 
| 


SCHOOL, Large Endowmens Valuable Scholarships. Healthy 
| Country. Splendid Playing-field and Grounds, GIRLS and BOYS (8 to 15) 


| prepared for all Examinations. Charge of Children from abroad undertaken. 
| Terms moderate.—Prospectus from Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


| +r r ‘ 
| NY B-R Sb Ty OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. : 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost cf Residence ip 
the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
Durham. 
URY ST. EDMUNDS.— FALCONBURY SCHOOL. 
PREPARATORY for the SONS of GENTLEMEN entering the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS or. NAVY. -Fees, £80 per annum. Special reduction for 
clergymen’s sous.—For prospectus, photos, &c., apply, THE HEAD- 
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J E R 8 E be 
Charming substantial wodern-built 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE and FRUIT FARM. 
Vinery, conservatories, stabling, coach-house, lawn, and prolific garden, 
‘ including gardener’s cottage. 
Situated in a picturesque and salnbrious part. 
Price £3.000.—Good mortgage can be had on same if desired, 








Mr. DICKSON, “ Nonpareil,” St. Peter's, Jersey. 
eae ere Pere oars oe F eh eek 
{HEFFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.—SCIENCE 
S MISTRESS, thoroughly experienced, WANTED in JANUARY. Degree 
or its equivalent. Physics and chemistry essettial; knowledge of Armstrong 
method desirable-—Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, Rutland Park, Sheffield. 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL. — HOUSE - MIS- 
TRESS under 45 REQUIRED to take over an existing BOARDING 
HOUSE after Christmas. Capit.l required, Applicutions should be made 
pefore November 15th to the Hon. Sec., Miss A. BRAMSTON, Withain Close, 
Winchester, from whom all particulars can be obtained, 





ALISBURY SCHOOL, founded 1897.—A_ First-grade 
KS Education at 45 or 51 guineas per annum. Since foundation two Open 
Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge have beeu gained. Many other sue- 
cesses, Oxford and Cambridge Board, Oxford Locals, Navy, &e.—Rev. J.C. 
ALCOCK, M.A., Oxon, Head-Master, 
IRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the Highest Class, 
and SCHOOLS FOR BOYS preparing for the Public Schools, Royal 
Navy, and Commercial Life. Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, can RECOMMEND a few SCHOOLS in LONDON, at the SEASIDE, 
gud in the COUNTRY, which are thoroughly reliable.—Clearly state require- 
ments, and Prospectuses, Views, &c., will be forwarded without charge. 
RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME 2>—Boys, 
Girts? Enxawisn, Forricn ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London, sends 
feluble information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statemeut of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 
10 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with fall 
particulars, Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Strect, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 








TORTH GERMAN FAMILY living in Vienna DESIRE 
F for their DAUGHTER. aged 18, RECEPTION in a family for about 
six months to STUDYBENGLISH; they would in return receive Young Lady 
wishing to study German and Music,—Address, F. ROSS, III. Rechte 
Bahngasse, Vienna, 

LADY, thoroughly qualified for the-post, offers herself 

as HOUSEKEEPER and SUPERINTENDENT of the domestie¢ side in 
a BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Capable of entertaining and of under- 
taking accounts and correspondence, i{s experienced in illness, and under- 
stands children. The advertiser does not propose to take a matrou’s post.— 
Address, Mrs. EVANS, ¢ 0 Miss Deacon, 13 Brookside, Cambridge. 








MNO LET, with attendance, at low rental, from November 
to April, in good winter country, a comfortable old FURNISHED 
COTTAGE on a hillside in Kent, twenty-four miles from London. Garden, 
orchard, Great view und perfect quiet. Specially suitable for Literary Man 
or Student.—** L.,’’ 86 Great Portland Street, W. 
O EDITORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.--Canon —— and a 
leading London Editor have much pleasure n RECOMMENDING the 
kditorial or Secretarial Services of YOUNG GENTLEMAN, distinguished 
Classical Scholar and exceptional Linguist (literary French and German), ex 
perienced reviewer, reader, and trunslator, also acquainte? with musical and 
dramatic criticism.—Address, by letter, ‘* M, G.,” 69 Arlington Road, N.W. 








eee NABER. an experienced LEADER 
WRITER for a leading provincial Liberal Morning Paper. Give full 
particulars of qualifications, and state age and sulary required.—Address (with 
specimens of work) EDITOR, care of C. Mitchell and Co., 1 und 2 Snow Hill, 
Holborn Viaduct, London, 








lO PUBLISHERS and OTHERS. — SsTUATION 

WANTED as LITERARY ASSISTANT by one who has had many years’ 
practical experience in a first-class Publishing firm. Familiar with the editing 
and manufacture of books. Literary tastes. Accustomed to research at the 
British Museum. Highest refereuces—BOOKMAN, 195 Mackenzie Road, 
Beckenham, Kent. 


RE IRED by the LONDON LIBRARY an 
J ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Salary, £250. Must be acquainted with 
French and German, and be capable of conducting official corresponse nee. 
Age not to exceed 35, a Graduate of ax Umversity preferred.— Apply by letter, 
marked on cover “‘SUB-LIBRARIAN,” giving the names of not more thau 
three references on or before November 16th, 








MEXICAN NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
aa READJUSTMENT. 
TO ALL HOLDERS OF BONDS AND STOCK OF THE 
MEXICAN NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY. 

As already announced, a Plan for the readjustment of the finances of the 
Mexican National Railroad Company has been prepared, and the undersigned 
have undertaken to act as Readjustment Managers to carry out the Plan, which 
atfects all the securities of the Company. 

Participation under the Plan of Readjustment in any respect whatsoever is 
depen lent upon the deposit of securities on or before November 13th, 1901, with 
Speyer and Co., the Depositary under the Plan, at their office, 30 Broad Street, 
New York, or at the offices of Speyer Brothers, London, or of ‘Teixeira de 
Mattos Brothers, Amsterdam, acting as agents for the suid Depositary. 

Copies of the Plan and Agreement of Readjustment and any further informa- 
tion desired may be obtained at the offices of the undersigned, or their 


Amsterdam Agent, 
SPEYER BROTHERS, London, 
SPEYER and CO., New York, 
KUHN, LOEB, and CO., New York, 
London and New York, 
October 22nd, 1901, 





~ + 
3 OMMITTEE ON SOCIAL EDUCATION 
(Charity Organisation Society). 

SIX LECTURES will be given at the ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTI- 
TUTION, WHITEHALL, on FRIDAYS, at 4.30 p.m. November, Ist, 8th, 
15th: Mr. C. C.J. WEBB. Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford,on ETHICAL 
IDEALS IN THEIR RELATION TO SOCIAL LIFE; November 22nd, 29th, 
December 6th: Mr.C'.S, LOCH (Secretary to the Charity Organisation Society), 
on THE THEORY AND METHOD OF PERSONAL CHARITY. 

Single Admission, 1s, ; Tickets for the Course, 5s.; may be obtained from 


Mrs. G. F. HILL, Hon, See., 10 Kensington Mansions, 8S. W. 


lnc BROOKE LECTURESHIP FUND. 





A course of FIVE LECTURES under the above Fund will be delivered 
by the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE 
at Umversity College, London, 
on Thursdays, beginuing October Slst at 8 p.m. 
Subject: MATTHEW ARNOLD AND SOME CONTEMPORARY POETS. 
‘or terms of admission apply to 


F 
HONORARY SECRETARY, University College. 





ity OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY 


EsTaBLIsHepD 1807, 


FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 

The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, and 
are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggravated the case 
may be. 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 
received at the Institution, by 

JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 

55 Finsbury Square, E.C. 


| sion SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 





Patroyss—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 


The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 
Complainants’ names kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked 
“ Private.” 


COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 
JOHN COLAM, 


105 Jermyn Street, Secretary. 
St. James’s, London. 





ital FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION. 


Offices : 23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 





‘There are not a few who doubt whether all the agonies inflicted on animals 
sacrificed in the laboratories of Continental workers in bacteriological research, 
or even those at home, where the use of anesthetics is enjoined,* have saved 
one single human life, or lessened in any appreciable degree the load of human 
suffering.’—GroRGE Witsoy, M.A., M.D., LL.D., “ Handbook of Hygiene and 
Sanitary Science,”’ p. 443. 

[* Enjoined but constantly remitted.] 

THE SOCIETY APPEALS TO THE PUBLIC FOR AID. 

E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary. 





OLD FALSE T=2ETH BOUGHT. 
Many people have old or disused False Teeth; full value in cash or offer 
per return of post. 
R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Limited, Princes Street, Ipswich, 
the Largest and Oldest Buyers in the World. 


& 2O 7s—PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE on the 
Ww kd O S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ tonnage 3,273, horse-power 4,000; 
organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. CONNOP PEROWNE;; including second- 
‘lass return ticket Calais-Marseilles.—Itinerary from SECRETARY, 5 Ends- 
leigh Gardens, London, W. 


WINTER TOURS TO ALL 
THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 
65 DAYS FOR £65. 
For shorter periods, proportionate rates. By the magnificent vessels of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 

















THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 
From birth to 3 months From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards. 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. 
| Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, Loadon, E.G 
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THE PERFECT ---- 





WRITING MACHINE! 





Wuar is wanted in these busy times is a 
Typewriter that will do anything and every- 
thing that may be required of it, will last long, 
need few repairs, and be capable of turning out 
good work at a high rate of speed. 


All these qualities are to be found in 


YOST 
TYPEWRITER 


which contains the finest materials and the best 
workmanship ; in fact it is the very best that 
money can buy! Before purchasing a Type- 


writer, call and see the YOST in operation. 
Price £23, less 5% for Cash, 
Or by easy instalments. Particulars and Catalogue 


on application to 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER Co., Lid., 
50 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 








| ticsteimaiuiasinle ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 





FOUNDED 1848, 





INVESTED: FUNDS... .ciicssvssessess desubcneuslinavebepenssteu £40,000,000. 





EVERSIONS, and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum, 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weckly exchanges of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 





COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the cost of carriage. ’ 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis and Post-freo, 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
A Special List of Classified Works by Standarg 
and Modern Authors, 
In BEST LEATHER BINDINGS, suitable for SCHOOL PRIZES, 
CLUB and COLLEGE LIBRARIES, WEDDING and Bigtg. 
DAY GIFTS. 


All Lists Gratis and Post-free. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








Notuine Brrrer.— We can imagine nothing better calculated to encourage 
reasonable Sunday observance in the schoolroom and nursery.”—Times, 


250 
Original Illustrations. 


SUNDAY 


Reading for the Young. 
416 
Large Pages. 


Crown 4to, illustrated, paper boards, 3s. Extra cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, 5s. The design on the cover of the 3s. edition is from a picture by W.A, 
Menzies, entitled ‘* Father's Return.” 
A Dirricutt Prostem Sotvep.—‘ The difficult problem of Sunday reading 
is solved in these pages as well as it can be solved anywhere.” —Spectator. 
An OLD Favourirr.—‘ Sunday is an old favourite with the little onés, and is 
as good as ever.”’—Patl Mall Gazette. 

Sunday, weekly, 1d; Sunday, monthly, 2d. 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., LONDON. 





SERMONS FOR THE EDUCATED. 
ALL SAINTS’ DAY, ST. ANDREW, ST. PAUL. 
BOURDALO®? and BUSSUET. 


THE SAINTS’ EXAMPLE, with a Memorial 


of Queen Vietoria. 1vol., cloth, 2s. net; postage 2d. 
Bishop Manprtt Crriauron wrote of the series:—‘I think to English 
readers such examples of noble oratory and lofty teaching are likely to be 
very useful.” 
“We cordially recommend Mr. Brooke’s effort, and hope the clergy will 
do their best to make it known.”—Churen Times. 
The Rev. Joun Waxerorp writes :—'t They are indeed admirable. I wish 
anything I could say would induce our modern preachers to follow the method 
these illustrate.”—St. Margaret's, Anfield, Liverpool. 


Translated and Edited by the Rev. C. HYDE BROOKE. 
London: W. WALKER, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








YPEWRITING.—ALL KINDS of COPYING 
MANIFOLDING quickly and carefully executed in best 
AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials from 
literary persous. (Established 189),)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham 
Balham, Loudon, 8.W. 


Ts LITERARY PEN. 
**Ceriainly the new nibs are excellent—a great improvement on the average 


*J.’”"—Joun Oxiver Horners. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 


and 
style. 
many 
Grove, 








TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS, READY THIS DAY. 


(Issued for the Rationalist Press Association, Ltd.) 


1. LAST WORDS ON MATERIALISM AND KINDRED 
SUBJECTS. By Proiesscr Lupwic Bicuner (Author of “Force and 
Matter,” &e.) With Portrait of Author, and Biographical Sketch by 
his Brother, ALEX. BucHNER. Translated by Josrvu# McCaBe. 6s. net, 


2. THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE. By Professor 
Ernst Harcket. Second and Revised Edition, 6s. net. 


London: WATTS and CO., 17 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 





OOKS.—RARE and OUT of PRINT BOOKS SUP.- 
PLIED, on every subject in all languages. Please state wants. Cata- 
logues post-free. Books wanted : Stevenson’s Works; Boccaccio's ‘* Decameron,” 
2vols.; Muther’s ‘ History of Painting’; &c. Please report any standard works. 
English, Foreign, aud Oriental books purchased for cash—HECTOR'S, Boox- 
sellers, John Bright Street, Birminghain. 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—*Edward Baker, 
John Bright St., is the best second-hand bookseller in that town.”’—Ep. 
Bazaar. Will collectors, &c., kindly seud their wants to him? Books Wanted, 
£3 each offered: Propert’s ‘* Miniature Art,” 1887 ; Symonds’s “ Italian Litera- 
ture,” 2 vols., 1881—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


OOKS, MSS., &.—Messrs.5 HODGSON and CO.. 

AUCTIONEERS of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. LIBRARIES 

and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly OFFERED 

FOR SALE. Packing aud removal arranged for. VALUATIONS MADE for 
Probate, &c.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane. Est. 1809, 











OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS STOCK, 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 
by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 











H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSITI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopr and ABC. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OOKS.—10,000 WANTED. List free. 25s. each offered 
for “ Handley Cross,” 1854; Propert’s ‘* Miniatures,’’ 1887 ; “ Queen Mab,” 
1813; Hayley’s “Romney,” 1809; “Second Funeral of Napoleon,” Pampblet, 
1841; Cooke’s “* Fox Hunting,”’ 1826; Hissey’s ‘‘ Drive through England,” 1886. 
Out-of-print books supplied. State wants. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND CO., 
Book Merchauts, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


2 + Oy 
TEW CATALOGUE NOW READY of PUBLISHERS 
REMAINDERS in all Branches of LITERATURE, greatly reduced ia 
price, and in spotless condition. 130 pp. Post-free. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remaiuder and Discount Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, W. 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy is 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S.s 
Museum, Sheftield, who cieared plague of them from Sheffield Workhouse. 




















Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tins, 1s, 3d 
2s, 3d,, 4s, 6d., from HOWARTH & PAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheifield. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 





A Prospectus will be issued 
on Monday 


OF 


RAPHAEL TUCK 
& SONS, 


LIMITED, 


FINE ART AND BOOK 
PUBLISHERS 


(About to be Incorporated under the Companies 
Acts, 1862 to 1900). 








The Prospectus will state, amongst other things, as follows :— 
“The Subscription Lists wiil be opened on Monday, the 
28th day of October, 1901, and will c/ose on or 
before Wednesday, the 30th day of October, 7907, 
for Town and Country. 





Directors. 

*({DOLPH TUCK (Chairman and Managing Director), 
29 Park Crescent, Portland Place, London, W. 

*GUSTAVE TUCK (Vice-Chairman), 35 Upper Hamil- 
ton Terrace, London, N.W. 

*HERMAN TUCK, 90, Highbury New Park, London, N. 

A. CONAN DOYLE, M.D., Undershaw, Hindhead, 
Haslemere. 

ALFRED PARSONS, A.R.A., 54 Bedford Gardens, 
Kensington, London, W. 


* And of Raphael House, Moorfields, City, London. 


Bankers. 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENG- 
LAND, LIMITED, Bishopsgate Street, London, 
E.C., and all its Branches in Town and Country. 


Solicitors. 
BENTWICH, WATKIN-WILLIAMS, and GRAY, Cor. 
poration Chambers, Guildhall Yard, London, E.C. 
Brokers. 
PANMURE GORDON, HILL, and COQ., Hatton Court, 
Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
DANIEL CASTELLO and SONS, 38 Throgmorton 
Street, London, E.C. 


Auditors. 
TURQUAND, YOUNGS, BISHOP, and CLARKE, 41 
Coleman Street, London, E.C., Chartered Accountants. 
Secretary and Office. 


J. W. BRETHERTON, Raphael House, Moorfields, 
London, E.C. 





Prospectuses and Forme of Application can be oltained at the 
Offices of the Company, or from the Bankere, Solicitors, Brokers, or 
Auditors,” 


FORTY-THIRD REPORT 


OF THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


LIMITED 
(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 
presented to the Shareholders 


AT THE 
HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY CENERAL MEETING, 
HELD AT 
THE HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, 
ON 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10th, 1901. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED .............sssseseeeee YEN 24,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP .........scccssessssesereseee Yen 18,000,000 
RESERVE FUND.......cccccccoccssssscssessecseeses YOR 8,510,000 








DIRECTORS. 
NAG ATANE SOMA, Esq. | RIYEMON KIMURA. Esq. 
KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq. | ROKURO.HARA, Esq. 
KOKICHL SONODA, Esy. IPPEI WAKAO, Esq. 
YOSHIGUSU NAKAI, Esq. 
PRESIDENT.—NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 
VICE-PRESIDENT.—KAMENOSUEE MISAKI, Esq. 
Branch Offices. 
KOLE. TOKIO. NAGASAKT. SHANGHAI. HONG KONG. 
f ’ YORK. 


IENTSIN. NEWCHWANG. NEW YO 
SAN FRANCISCO. HAWAII, 
BOMBAY. LONDON, LYONS. 
HEAD OFFICE..... teerececceesesceneees LOROHAMA, 





TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

GENTLEMEN,—The ‘Directors submit fo you the annexed Statement of the 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year 
ending June 30th, l9vL. 

The Gross Profits of the Bank for the past Half-vear, incluWing yen 404,338.6" 
brought forward from last Account, amount to yen 6,423,931.5, of which 
yen 4,526,850.!% have been deducted for Current Expenses, Interest, &c., leaving » 
balance of yen 1,$97,031.545, 

The Directors now propose that yen 200,000.° be added to the Reserve Fund, 
raising it to ven $.510,000.%, From the rem: er the Directors’ recommend a 
Dividend at the rate of 13 per cent. per annwn, which will absorb yen 780,000. ou 
old shu nd yen 390,000.90 on new shares, aking a total of yer 1,170,000.%, 

The Balance, yen §27,081.325, will be carried forward to the credit of next Account. 

NAGATANE SOMA, Chairman. 

Head Office, Yokohama, September 10th, 1901. 



























BALANCE SHEET. June 26th, 1901, 
LIABILITIFS. » 

Capital paid UP. ccccccccccccccevecsceccceces cocvccececcece , 18P0000082° 

feserve Fund ...ccccccccce eebederstecntasexqueudas eccce 8,310,000. 9 OY 

Reserve for WUNiTGN Bebeess sccclocccacccecaccondiuacts 328,199.5 © ¢ 

Reserve for New Building .<ccoccocccedccccecececocoosee 214,890.5 4° 

Deposits (Current, Fixed, &€.) ....ccccccsccccccccccccces 45,036,032.3 4 5 
Bilis Payable, Bilis rediscounted, Acceptances, and other 

Sums due by the Bank ..........00--ceeseeeee jedeuc « %6,711,597.2 9 ¢ 

Dividends Unclaimed..........cccsccccccceces ‘ 4,482.3 84 

Amount brought forward from last Account ... 404,333.° 1° 





Net Profit for the past Half-year .....ccscccvcecscccecess 1,492.742.7 1 5 


Yen 150,502,324,7 © 





Cash Account— ASSETS. Y > A 
DOR  cuccnenicccssaveccnscagacayas 6,148,929.7 1 @ 
AC Bankers ...ccccccccecccsccceccece 4,758,559.5 § 0—10,907,489,.2 7 & 







24,286,474.% 1) ° 
ee 85,076,045.9 #8 

ee 79,504,428.1 34 
‘ 88,57.0 9@ 





Investments in Publie Sec 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advance 
Bills recelvable and other Sums poder to the Bank.. 
Bullion and Foreign Money........sccsccccccccces oe 
Bank Premises, Properties, Purmiture, &C...sececeseeeseee 63h 

Yen 150,502,324,/ © * 


























L TAPRILY 4 
To Current Expenses, Interests, &¢. 4,526,850.1 9 > 
To Reserve Fund .....c+ccccccscees 200,000.° ¢ 4 
To Dividend— 
yen 6.59% per Share for 120, mn 00k 1 Shares=yen 780,000, had 
1,17 0. 000: ooc 


yen 3.25 Sper Share for 120 000 New Shares=yen 390,000.° © of” 
To Balance carried forward to next Account... 527,081.52 > 
Yen 6,423,931.5 24 





ASSETS. » 
By Balance brought forward December 31st, 1900 ....... eco 404,338,810 
By Amount of Gross Profits tor the Half-year ending June 
BOth, 1901... ccccccccccccsvecs ecccecee gesccce cocccecece 6,019,69292 0 





Yen 6,423,931.°#° 





~-_— 








We have examined the above Accounts in detall, with the Books and Vouchers 
of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and Agencies, and find them to 
be correct. We have further inspected the Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also 
those held on account of Loans, Advanges,&c., and find them all to be in accordance 
with the Books and Accounts of the Bank. 

SHINOBU TAJIMA, . 
FURUSABURO WATANABE, } 4¥ditors. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0.’S 


Lie t. 


NOW READY. Twentieth Edition, rcovised and enlarged, with 
Appendix on the Thirty-nine Articles. 


THE PRAYER-BOOK : its History, Language, 
and Contents. By Canon Evan Danirz, Crown &vo, cloth boards, 
700 pp., 6s. 

“So large, wide, and speedy a circulation is proof at_once of the interest 
which the subject possesses, and of the high merit of this treatise on it 
lost valuable.”—Guardian (SrconD Notice). : 

“The information given on all points connected with the Prayer-book is now 
very full, and the general care by which it is marked sufficiently accounts for 
the attainment of a twentieth edition.”"—Pilot. 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF JEAN INGE- 
LOW AND HER EARLY FRIENDS. With Photogravure Portrait. 
Crown 8yo, cloth boards, Js. 6d. 

“A very pleasing little book......Readers must go and look for themselves.” 
—Spectator. 


“Tt is pleasant to see this unassuming little book.’—Athenzum. 
Third Edition Now Ready. 
THE AFTERGLOW OF A GREAT REIGN. 


By the Right Rey. A. F. Wrynrnctox-Incrau, D.D., Bishop of London. 
Crown Svo, art linen boards, Is. 6d. 
“Tt strikes us as one of the best and truest of the many appreciations of the 
late Queen's character.” —Times. 


TWELLS, M.A.. Hon. Canon of Peterborough. By the Very Rev. W. C. 

IxcraM, Dean of Peterborough. Ilustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 63. 

“This memoir, written with literary gracefulness and with great respect and 
affection for its subject, will receive a warm welcome.’—Guardian. 


Third Edition. 
SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF THE REV. J. 


P. F. DAVIDSON, late Vicar of St. Matthias, Earl’s Court. With Short 
Memoir by his Son, Anruux F, Davipsox. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 
cloth boards, ts, 
“These wise and comforting letters......0f the man who gave so much of his 
trengeth for others.”—Bbool:nan, 
“The letters in-this volume show the depth of religious conviction which he 
brought to bear ina singularly sympathetic way on every case that came 
before him.” —Pilot. 











By the Same Author.—Ready on November ist. 


OUR MODERN CHRISTIAN LIFE. Advent 


und Lenten Addresses. By the late Rev. J. P. F. Davipsox, M.A. Crown 
svo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d, net. 


A New Book by a popular Hymn-writer. 
VERSE MEMORIES. By the Author of “ Thine 
for Ever, God of Love.” Crown 8vo, ‘cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
A Book of Remarkable Interest. Just out. 


LAITY IN COUNCIL: Essays on Ecclesiastical 


and Social Problems. By Lay Members of the Anglican Communion. 
Demy &vo, cloth boards, 10s, 6d. net. 
** Worth reading as a guide to certain tendencies of opinion upon matters of 
vital importance to the Church.”—Church Quarterly Review. 





TH: BOOK OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS NOBLE 
KNIGHTS. Stories from Sir THOMAS MALORY’S “ Morte Darthur ”’ by 
Mary Macterop. Introduction by Professor HALES. With Illustrations 
trom Drawings by A. G. Walker, Sculptor, Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
gilt top, illustrated in the best style, and printed on superfine paper. 

“Truly beautiful, One of the most excellent gift-books of the year.” 
“Really an admirable piece of work.”’—Athenzum. —Literature. 
* This very charming book.’’—Spectator. 


Mr. Gordon Browne's New Volume. 


FAIRY TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. In- 


troduction by Epwarp CLopp, With Illustrations by Gordon Browne, B.I. | 


Uniform with *‘ Grimm's Fairy Tales,’ “ National Nursery Rhymes,” &c., in 
Darton’s Fine Art Series of Gift-Books, 
A New Humorous Book. 
PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. Being some Old Friends in 
New Dresses. Pictured by Gorpon Browne, RI. Oblong 4to, printed in 
colours, paper boards, 3s, 6d, 





LAURA RICHMOND. By Jean INGELOW. Illustrated 
by W. H.C. Groome. Crown &vo, cloth boards, 1s. 
This is a story reprinted from “‘ Studies and Stories,” 
NEW REWARD BOOKS. 
DICK VAUGHAN’S FIRST TERM. By R. W. K. 


Epwarps. With numerous Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. Large crown 
Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, Shortly, 


THE FORBIDDEN ROOM: or. Mine Answer was my 
Deed. By Pnasr ALLEN, Author of “ Playing at Botany,” &c. Illustrated 
by John Jellicoe. Imperial 16mo, cloth boards, 2s. [ Shortly. 


LEO—A MUFF. By Junta Hack. 
Browne, R.I, Crown Svo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
“Suitable story-books for young children.”—Aberdeen Press, 


STUMPS. By STELLA AvsTIN. Illustrated by W. H. C. 


Groome. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6, 


WITH WELLINGTON TO WATERLOO. By Hanrotp 


Avery. Illustrated by J. Finnemore. Crown Svo, cloth boards, 1s, 


SIDNEY YORKE’S FRIEND. Crhaiterbor Library. Vol. XI. 
Tilustrated, crown Svo, illustrated paper boards, 1s.; fancy cloth boards 
1s, 6d, , 


Illustrated by Gordon 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 3 Paternoster Row, London. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION of 


CHAMBERS’S 


CYCLOPADIA 


Cc 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


In Three Handsome Volumes, Imp. 8vo, 


= 


Ios. 6d. each net. 


Vol. I, ready November i5th. 


EDITED BY 


DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 


Illustrated with nearly 300 Portraits, specially repro. 
duced for this book from the most authentic 


Paintings and Engravings known. 





This Edition, although based on the former book, is 
practically a new work, as it has been greatly extended, 
and in large measure reconstructed and rewritten. The 
Editor has been fortunate in securing the assistance of 
many of the best-known literary men of the day, and 


articles of special interest have been contributed to the 


present volume by the 


Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, 
Professor P. HUME BROWN, 
A. H. BULLEN, ° 

Dr. SAMUEL R. GARDINER, 
EDMUND GOSSE, 

F. HINDES GROOME, 
ANDREW LANG, 


SIDNEY LEE, 
A. W. POLLARD, 
Professor SAINTSBURY, and others. 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 


47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.; and EDINBURGH 
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UNIFORM WITH “THE EDINBURGH WAVERLEY.” 
LIMITED TO 1,000 COPIES. 
TO BE SHORTLY PUBLISHED. 


LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SCOTT 





THE EDINBURGH EDITION. 





RE, 
In 10 Volumes, Blue Linen, with Morocco Label, Gilt Lettered, Gilt Top; or Blue 
8vo, [FF —_ Linen, with Artistic Design by Paul Woodroffe, Gilt Top. Either Style, 10s. 6d. net per 
Volume. 
The Unique Series of 1to0 PHOTOGRAVURES here given include all the Notable 
Men and Women of the last Brilliant Epoch of Scottish National Life. By Kind Permis- 
sion of the Hon. Mrs. MAXWELL-SCOTT, the whole of the Fine Collection of Portraits 
at ABBOTSFORD (never before reproduced) has been placed at the disposal of the 
Publishers. A Complete List is given in the Prospectus, which may be had on Application 


’ [he Text adopted is that of the Revised Edition published in 1839, in 10 Volumes. 
repr de The Corrections and Emendations which were made by Lockhart in the Condensed Life 
published in 1848 will be given in Footnotes. 


The Paper and Type are the same as used for ‘THE EDINBURGH WAVERLEY.” 


hentie 


ORDERS NOW BEING RECEIVED. SPECIMEN VOLUMES AT THE BOOKSELLERS’, 





ok, is Edinburgh: T. C. and E. CG, JACK. 


nded, 


“| THE EDINBURGH WAVERLEY 


and 


> the UNIFORM WITH “THE EDINBURGH STEVENSON.” 











THIS EDITION IS LIMITED TO 1,000 COPIES AND IS BEING 
RAPIDLY EXHAUSTED. 


In 48 Volumes, Buckram, Red Morocco Label, Gilt Lettered, Gilt Top. Printed by 
Constable. In Large Type, on Pure Rag Paper, price 6s. per Volume net. 


Each Volume contains a Photogravure Frontispiece and a full and scholarly Glossary. 
The Portraits embrace about 20 authentic Portraits of Sir Walter Scott (some never before 
reproduced), and Portraits of Prototypes of Characters and of Historical Personages portrayed 
in the Novels—a unique Collection. The Portraits in this Edition and in the “ Edinburgh 
Lockhart” have been selected by Mr. J. L. CAW, of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery. 


VOLUMES I.-XII. NOW PUBLISHED. 





rs, “It is an edition with which Ruskin would have been delighted."—S¢. James's Gazette. 





MAY BE SEEN AT ALL THE LEADING BOOKSELLERS’. 


Edinburgh: T. C. and E. C. JACK. 
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SELECTIONS FROM 


JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


THE WESSEX OF THOMAS 


HARDY. By Professor Bertram WINDLr. With nearly 100 Illustrations 

by Edmund H. New. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 21s. net. 

*,* Also an Edition de Luze printed on Japanese vellum, bound in buckram, 
demy 8vo, and limited to 50 copies for sale in England and America, 63s. net. 


POETS OF THE YOUNGER 


GENERATION. By Witt ArcHER. With 33 Full-page Portraits 
reproduced from Woodcuts by Robert Bryden. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 
21s. net. 


KING MONMOUTH: being a History 


of the Career of James Scott, the Protestant Duke, 1649-1685. By 
ALLAN Fea. With 14 Photogravure Portraits, a Folding-Plan of the Battle 
of Sedgemoor, and upwards of 100 Black-and-White Illustrations, Demy 
8vo, 21s. net. 











CHAS. DANA GIBSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


A WIDOW AND HER FRIENDS. 


Uniform with “The Education of Mr. Pipp.” Oblong folio (12 in, 
by 18 in.), 20s. 


ANCIENT ROYAL PALACES IN 


AND NEAR LONDON. 24 Full-page Lithographs by T. R. Way. With 
Descriptive Notes by Freperic CuapmMan. Demy 4to. 
This Edition is limited to 400 copies, 365 of which are for sale. 21s. net. 


THOMAS WOLSEY, LEGATE AND 


REFORMER. By Eruetrep L. Taunton, Author of ‘‘ The History of the 
Jesuits in England,” &. Containing 21 Full-page Lithographs by T. R. 
Way. Gilt top, 15s. net. 


THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN 


AMERICA. Vol. Il. By Sir Artuur Heirs. New Edition in 4 vols, 
Edited by M. Orprennerm. Crown 8vo, with numerous Maps, 3s. 6d. net. 


JANE AUSTEN: her Homes and her 

















Friends. By Constance Hitt. With numerous Illustrations by Eller 
G. Hill. Together with Photogravure Portraits, &. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 
2ls, net, 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 


SELBORNE. Edited by Grayt AtLeN. With nearly 200 Illustrations by 
Edmund H, New. Crown 8vo, New Edition, 5s. net. 


FROM THE HEART OF THE 


ROSE: Letters on Things Natural, Things Serious, Things Frivolous. By 
Heten Mitman (Mrs. Caldwell Crofton). With a Cover-Design by Edmund 
H. New. Crown §vo, 5s, net. 


RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM. 


Rendered into English Verse by Epwarp FitzGeraLp. With 12 Illustra- 
trations by Herbert Cole, and an Introductory Note by F. B. Moner- 
CovTts. 
This Edition de Luze is printed on Japanese Vellum, and limited to 375 Copies 
in England, 350 of which are for sale. 15s. net. 


FLORILEGIUM LATINUM. Vol. II., 


VICTORIAN POETS, Celebrated Passages mostly from English Poets, 
translated into Latin. Edited by the Rev. F. Sr. Joun Tuackeray and the 
Rev. E.D. Stone. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW POEMS. By Tueoporr Warts 


Duntox. Crown 8vo. Uniform in size with ‘‘ The Coming of Love.” 
5s. net. 


ROUND THE WORLD TO WYMP-. 


LAND. By Evetry Suarp, Author of “ Wymps,” “All the Way to Fairr- 
land,” &c. With numerous Illustrations and a Cover-Design by Alice B. 
Woodward. Crown Svo, ds. 




















GOODY TWO SHOES PICTURE. 


BOOK. By WaLTeR Crane. 4s. 6d. 


Catalogues sent post-free on application. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ § LIBRARIES, 
LIFE OF MAJOR-GENERAL 


[SIR ROBERT MURDOCH SMITH, 


K.C.M.G., Royal Engineers. 
By his Son-in-Law, 
WILLIAM KIRK DICKSON, 


With Portraits, Maps, and other Hlustrations, Demy 8vo, 15s: net 
‘His biographer has a good subject for his pen, and in a plain unvarnished 
tale he gives a vivid account of the many vicissitudes of which the distinguish 
engineer was the ceutre. The book is well worthy of attentive Senlling at 
the illustrations are particularly good and well chosen.”—Athenzum. “ 
*“*A valuable record of the work that Sir Robert carried out in Persia, 
One of the makers of empire in the latter half of the nineteenth century...” 
worthy...... monument of an illustrions life."—Westminster Gazette.  ~-"" * 
“Undoubtedly very welcome....... It enables us to make the acquaintance of 
very charming and a strongly individual personality.’’——Daily Chronicle, . 
** An unbroidered summary of the life of a valuable public servant, and has 
special interest for archeologists...... He has compiled an excellent record a 
life which, though the best part of it was spent under a foreign Government, 
was certainly from first to last devoted to the service of England.”—Pilot, °* 


THE MOST NOTABLE BOOK ON THE BOER WAR. 
ON NOVEMBER 8th WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


WORDS BY AN EYEWITNESS. 


the Struggle in Natal. By ‘“‘ Linrsman.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Words by an eyewitness! You have there the words which a son of Adan, 
looking on the phenomenon itself, saw fittest for depicturing it.”’—Cartyzp, 


Modern English Writers, 


In crown 8vo volumes, 23. 6d. each, 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. By Anpbrew Lavxc. 
** All is delightsome reading and compact of the talent of Mr. Lang......, His 
book is most excellent reading.’’—Morning Post. 
“Sure to be widely read...... eminently readable.”—Scotsman. 
“The best critical appreciation of the poet’s work which has appeared.” 
j —Weekly Register, 
Already issued :— 
RUSKIN. By Mrs. Mreynety. Vhird Impression. 
STEVENSON. By L. Corr Cornrorp, Second Impression. 
ARNOLD. By Professor Satintstury. Sccond Impression, 
*,* Other Volumes to follow. 


Periods of European Literature 


Edited by Professor SAINTSBURY. Fs 
A Complete and Continuous History of the Subject. In crown 8yo volumes, 
5s. net each. 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


THE EARLIER RENAISSANCE. By the Enprror. 
Already issued :— 
THE FLOURISHING OF ROMANCE AND THE RISE OF ALLEGORY, 
(The Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries.) By the Epiror. 
THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By F.G. Sne.t. 
THE AUGUSTAN AGES. By Oniver Eton. 
THE ROMANTIC TRIUMPH. By T. S. Omonn. 
THE TRANSITION PERIOD... By G. Grecory Smita. 
THE LATER RENAISSANCE. By Davip Hannay. 
*,”* Other Volumes to follow. 





BY THE LATE REV. DR. MOMERIE. 
THIS DAY 1S PUBLISHED, 


IMMORTALITY, and other Sermons, 


By Rev. ALFRED WILLIAMS Momerin, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., sometime Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Select Preacher before the University, 
Cambridge; Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College; and 
Morning Preacher at the Foundling Hospital, London, &e. Crown 8vo, 53, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


ESSAYS: Descriptive and Biographical. 
By Grace, Lapy Prestwicu. With a Memoir by her Sister, Lovisa E. 
Mitye. With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“This isa very welcome volume. A well-written memoir, giving the picture 

of an attractive personality, and some essays which are well worth preserving.” 

“Their charm is undeniable.”—Bookman. —Spectator. 

** All pleasantly and instructively written.”"—Nature. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
NEW STORY BY NELLIE K. BLISSETT. 


THE MOST FAMOUS LOBA. 


*« A charming story of old France...... Constructed with remarkable ingenuity 
and literary art. Extremely pleasant aud interesting reading. It is written 
in a quaint and delightful style.”—Scotsman. 


THE MOST FAMOUS LOBA. By 


Neue K. Buissetr. With a Frontispiece. 
“The story......{s teld with much skill and charm...full of incident, and the 
whole is flavoured with romance...... Peire Vidal and Loba are drawn with great 
feeling and are fine types of what humanity may one day realise.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


THE END OF AN EPOCH. Being 


the Personal Narrative of Adam Godwin, the Survivor. By A. LrxcoLy 


GREEN. [Neat week. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 


A MAN OF DEVON, and other Sketches. 


By Joun Srxsorx, Author of “Villa Rubein,” “ Jocelyn,” ‘From the 
Four Winds,’ &c. 


FREDERIC UVEDALE. 


By Epwarp 
HvrtTon. 


“Mr. Hutton’s book is on the same plane, not only with ‘ John Inglesant,’ 
but with Mrs. Humphry Warda’s ‘Eleanor,’ full of the romantic charm and 
hopeless politics of the Italian Peninsula......‘ Frederic Uvedale’ isa book to 
read It is a careful bit of psychology, the revelation of a human soul.” 
—Mr. W. L. Courrney, in the Daily Telegraph. 








JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street, London, W. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON AND 60.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ON MONDAY NEXT. 
A BOOK OF TRAVELS. 
BY THE LATE SIR RICHARD BURTON, K.C.M.G. 
WANDERINGS IN THREE CONTINENTS. By the Author of “The 
Pilgrimage to Mecca, ’&e. Edited. with a Preface and Notes, by W. H. WILKINS, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the Burton MSS. and 


Author of “ The Romance of Isabel, Lady Burton,” and “The Love of an Uncrowned Queen.” In demy Svo, cloth gilt, with 
Photogravure Portrait and Dlustrations, 1¢€s, net. 








IMMEDIATELY. 

AN IMPORTANT VOLUME BY A POPULAR WRITER. 

THEN AND NOW. By the Very Rev. Dean Hole, Author of “A Book 
about Roses,” “* The Memories of Dean Hole,” “A Little Tour in Ireland,’ “Our Gardens,’ &c, In 1 large demy 8vo vol., cloth 
gilt and gilt top, with Photogravure Portrait and Illustrations, 16s. net. , ; 

A BIOGRAPHY OF A CELEBRATED WOMAN. 
BY FRANCES GERARD. 


A GRAND DUCHESS AND HER COURT. By the Author of “The 


Romance of Ludwig II. of Bavaria.” In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 30 Illustrations, 24s. net. 


AN UNCOMMON WORK ON LIFE IN A PENAL SETTLEMENT. 
BY GEORGE GRIFFITH. 


IN AN UNKNOWN PRISON LAND. By the Author of “The Angel of 


the Revolution,” “ The Outlaws of the Air,” &c. In demy S8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with 32 Illustrations, 12s. net. 
AN IMPORTANT WORK OF INTEREST TO ALL NATURALISTS AND BOTANISTS, 


BRITISH VEGETABLE GALLS. An Introduction to their Study, 
Collecting, Mounting, Classification, &¢e. By EDWARD T. CONNOLD. With 140 superb Full-paze Illustrations, all of which have 
been photographed direct from Living Specimens, collected specially for this Work. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net, 


A CHARMING BOOK ON LIFE IN SICILY. 
BY NORMA LORIMER, 


BY THE WATERS OF SICILY. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous 


Illustrations, including a Froutispiece in Colours from an Original Painting by Margaret Thomas, 10s. 6d, net. | Now ready. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
BY FITZGERALD MOLLOY, 


THE QUEEN’S COMRADE. The Life and Times of Sarah, Duchess of 


Marlborough. By the Author of “The Gorgeous Lady Blessington,” &c. In2 vols. demy Svo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net. With 


16 Portraits and lllustrations. 
“ Mr, Molloy is to be congratulated on having written a first-class book......He has done soiid service by shedding real light on the inuer life of Willism and 


of Mary in the first portion of his book.”’—Saturday Review. 
« A vivid picture of a very interesting period of English history.” —Daily News, 
“ Willappeal to all, Will attract every one,”—Daily Chronicle. 


BY ANNA A. CHAPIN. 


MASTERS OF MUSIC. Their Lives and Work. By the Author of 


“The Story of the Rhinegolde.” In crown Svo, cloth gilt, with $ Portraits, 5s. 


THE LIVING RACES OF MANKIND. A Popular Account of the 
Customs, Habits, Pursuits, Feasts, and Ceremonies of the Racesof Mankind throughout the World. By H. N. HUTCHINSON, B.A., 
F.B.GS., &e., J. W. GREGORY, D.Se., F.G.S.. &e., R. LYDEKKER, F.R.S., F.G.S.,xc. Printed on the finest Art Paper, 604 pp. demy 
4to, with 64S magnificent Illustrations taken from Life,and with 2 Coloured Plates. In 2 vols——Half red Persian morocco, gilt 
edges, 19s.; green Jeather, gilt edges, 17s. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 15s. In 1 vol—Fuil red Persian morocco, gilt edges, 21s, ; half 
red Persian morocco, gilt edges, 17s. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 14s. ‘ 





HUTCHINSON’S NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


IN CLOTH GILT. 
A NEST OF LINNETS. | THE MARRIAGE of LYDIA MAINWARING 


By FRANKFORT MOORE. By ADELINE SERGEANT. 
THE WORK OF HIS HANDS. CAPTAIN ISHMAEL. 

By CHRIS HEALY. By GEORGE GRIFFITH. 
THE HAPPENINGS OF JILL. OLIVIA’S EXPERIMENT. 

By “ I0TA.” By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. 


OUR LADY OF DELIVERANCE. THE COMEDY OF A SUBURBAN CHAPEL. 


By JOHN OXENHAM. By J. F. CAUSTON. 


FOR LOVE OR CROWN. GOD SAVE THE KING. 


By A. W. MARCHMONT. By RONALD MACDONALD. 








London: HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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¢. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ BOOKS. 


OWEN GLYNDWR AND THE 


LAST STRUGGLE FOR WELSH INDEPENDENCE. By ArrtuvuR 
GRANVILLE BrapLEy. New volume in the ‘ Heroes of the Nations” 
Series. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, Us 


Mr. Bradley gives a picturesque account of the life of the Welsh chieftain 
who, about the year 1400, headed the Welsh in their last tight for independence. 
Two English expeditions seut against him were forced to retreat, but after a 
heroic struggle he was defeated in 1405 by Prince Henry, the future victor of 
Agincourt. 

“Mr. Bradley, who writes with a skill that is only matched by his breadth 
of view.’ —South Wales Daily News. 

“It is not often that one reads a more glowing de scrip) ition of Wales than 
that given by Mr. Bradley in his delightful ‘Owen Glyndwr.’ 

—South-Western Daily News. 
U Post. 
The material is well arranged.” 
—Saturday Review. 


“Spirited and patriotic.”—Liverpoo 
Very pleasant to read 


THE CHRIST IDEAL: a Study of the 


Spiritual Teachings of Jesus. By Horatio W. Dresser, Author of “ Living 
by the Spirit,” ‘‘ The Power of Silence,’’ &c, 16mo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 


JOHNNIE COURTEAU, and other 


Poems. By Wittram Hexry Drummonn, Author of ‘The Habitant, and 
other French-Canadian Poems.” Very fully Tiustrated by F. 8S. Coburn. 
Large-Paper Edition, Svo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d, net ; Library Edition, crown 
Svo, cloth, 53, net. 








VISITING THE SIN: a Tale of Moun- 


tain Life in Kentucky and Tennessee. By Emma Rayner. Author of 
‘* Free to Serve.” Crown 8vo, cloth saciid 6s, 


WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHAT- 


HAM (1708-1778) ; or, The Growth and Division of the British Empire. By 
Watrorp Davis Green, M.P. illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
[‘* Heroes of the Nations,” 


24 BEDFORD STREET. 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


THE ETHIC OF FREETHOUGHT, and other 


Addresses and Essays. Sec ond Edition (Revised), By Kart Pearson, 
E.R.S. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net 
“It is an able yolume, to be studied by ‘all who would know the modern 
apologetics of Freethoug sht.”—Acade my. 
va weighty and thoughtful book.’ Review of Reviews, 


STRAND, LONDON ; and New York. 








HUMAN NATURE AND MORALS. Accord- 


ing to Avevustr Comte. With Notes Illustrative of the Principles of 
Positivism, by Joun Ketts Incram, LL.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

*‘ Interesting as a supplement to its writer’s book on religion, and should 
prove especially welcome to students of philosophy unable to read Comte in his 
own tongue.”’—Scotsman. 

THE FATAL OPULENCE OF BISHOPS. 
An Essay on a Neglected Ingredient of Church Reform. By the Rev. 
Hvusert Hanpbiey, M.A., Vicar of St. Thomas’s, Camden Town, N.W. 
Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. net. 

“Mr. Handley’s book should be seriously studied by all who are interested 
in the welfare and efficiency of the English Church...... Every line is mauifestly 
the outcome of deep and earnest conviction. There is no straining after literary 
effect—the writing is even rugged at times—but we are carried along by Mr. 
Handley’s sincerity of purpose and the genuine power with which he expresses 
it......4 trumpet blast.’ *—Daily Chronicle. 


A TREATISE ON ELEMENTARY STATICS 


for the Use of Schools and Colleges. By W. J. Dopps, M.A. With 191 
Illustrations, small crown '8vo, ck th, price 7s. 6d. 

“Tt is an able and clearly written exposition of both the geometrical and the 
analytical methods, rich in instructive examples, and helped out by a large 
number of illustrative diagrams. It forms an admirable introduct ion ,to its 
subject, and would, indeed, be found useful by many advanced stude: “ts,” 

otsinan, 


DR. JOHN BROWN AND HIS SISTERS. 


Pocket Edition. By E. T. McLaren. With Introductory Note by A. 
Crum-Browy, M.D., D.Se. Uniform in style, price, and binding witht Dr. 
John Brown’s “Horm Subsecive.” Cl th, bs, net; limp leather, 2s, 6d. 
uet; stiff leather, gilt edges, price 3s. net. 
= This i is an exquisite little book—a _muasterp iece in its kind—so good that 
praise is apt to look like impertinence.”—-British Weekly. 
In 


LUCRETIUS ON LIFE AND DEATH. 


the Metre of Omar Khayyam. By W. Mattocs, Cheap Edition, 
crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 
‘They have a tine movement, and are full of haunting phrases and stanzas, 
Indeed, Mr. Mallock’s are the best verses we lave met with in a magazine— 
nay, in a new book of verse—for a long time.”’—Academy. 


SUNSHINE AND SURF. A Year's Wander- 


ines in the South Seas. By Doveias B. Haiti and Lord ALbent Osborne. 
With Map and J6 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs, post Svo, 
cloth, 12s, 6d. 

“Ac chatty entertaining narrative.” 











Outlook, 


———_.., 


= EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS, 





| NOTICE.—Mr. Edward Arnold has pleasure in 
announcing that ‘‘ THE FIERY DAWN,” 
the New Novel by Miss M. E. COLERIDGE 
Author of *‘The King with Two Faces” 
will be ready on Friday next, November 
Ist, at all Libraries and Booksellers’ 
price 6s. 

Arnold wili publish on the same day 
Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK’S New Novel, 
‘*CYNTHIA’S WAY,” and Mrs. HUGH 
BELL’S New Novel, ‘‘ THE ARBITER,” 
price 6s. each. 





Mr. 


OTHER NEW NOVELS. 


TWO BABES IN THE CITY, By 
CHRISTINE SETON and EsTRA WILBRAHAM. Illustrated, crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

By T. 


BACCA QUEEN. 


T’ 
WILson. 6s. 


HALF MY LIFE. 


HICKMAN. 6s. 


MR. ELLIOTT, By Issvetra 
THE BETTALEY JEWELS. 


M. Batrour BROWNE. 6s. 


WItson 


By Captain W. T, 


O. Forp. 6s, 
By E. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


LINKS WITH THE PAST 


By Mrs. CHARLES BAGOT. 
With Photogravure Plates, demy 8vo, 16s, 


IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. 


By 
BERNARD HOLLAND. Demy Svo, 12:, 6d. net, 


Scotsman.—* Mr. Holland has produced an admirable ‘book on one of the 
greatest political questions of the day, how to conjoin Imperial unity and 
greatness with local liberty. The book is firmly based on historical facts, full 
of clear thinking and able reasoning, and it is constructed on a simple but 
excellent plan.” 


LIVES OF HOLY MEN. 


MONSIEUR VINCENT. A Short Life 
of St. Vincent de Paul. By JAMES ADDERLEY, Author of 
“Stephen Remarx,” &e. With Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


HUGH OF LINCOLN. By Curarizs 


Marson,.Vicar of Hambridge, Taunton. Elegantly bound, 
with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 





Now Ready.—SECOND EDITION, royal 8vo, with 54 Illustrations, 3s. net. 


THE TEMPLES AND RITUAL OF ASKLEPIOS AT 
EPIDAUROS AND ATHENS. 


An account of recent discoveries concerning the early history of Medicine. 
Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C. P., University College, Liverpool. 
“We are glad to welcome a new edition of these scholarly and well-illustrated 
lectures.”’— Bookman, 
“Of curious interest from the point of view of medical science as well as 
of classical archology.’’— Se Race 
« Extremely interesting Glasgow Herald. 
“His knowledge of Greek hterature and history is far more considerable 
than that which a modern physician might be expected to possess. The 
lectures give in a concise form the substance e of what is worth knowing by 
the general reader about Epidaurus.’’—Ozford Magazine. 
London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 


on PP, 





A BOOK FOR ALL SHAKESPEARE STUDENTS. 
Now Ready in one volume, demy Svo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d, net. 
SHAKESPEARE STUDIES 
IN BACONIAN LIGHT. 
By ROBERT M. THEOBALD, M.A. 








A. & C, BLACK, iebe Seis London, W. 





MARSTON 
2 


London: SAMPSON LOW, aud COMPANY .Ltd, 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
NEW LIST. 
jan Maclaren, ae 


YOUNG BARBARIANS. 
YOUNG BARBARIANS. 


By IAN Macuanen, Author of “Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush.” With 16 Full-page Illustrations by Harold 
Copping. Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 








—_—_—__ 


David Lyall. 


THE REDEMPTION OF NEIL MACLEAN. 


By Davip Lyat, Author of “The Land o’ the Leal.” 
Crown Svo, 6s., cloth. 





Maud Howard Peterson. 


~ THE POTTERAND THE CLAY. A Romance. 


By Maup HowArD PETERSON. Crown &Svo, 6s., cloth. 








New Edition of Patrick Walker. 


~§IX SAINTS OF THE COVENANT: 


Peden, Semple, Welwood, Cargill, Cameron, and Smith. By 
PATRICK WALKER. Edited, with Illustrative Documents, 
Introduction, Notes, and Giossary, by D. Hay FLEMING. 
LL.D., with an Introduction by 8. R. Crockett. In 2 
handsome vols. royal Svo, 25s. net. 











Claudius Clear. 


LETTERS ON LIFE. By Cuavunivus Crxar. 


Crown $vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 








Mrs. E. T. Cook. 


THE BRIDE’S BOOK. By Mrs. E. T. Cook. 


Crown Svo, 6s., parchment. 








John Ackworth. 


THE COMING OF THE PREACHERS: 


aStory of Methodism. By JoHN AcKwortu, Author of 
“Clog Shop Chronicies,”’ Ke. Crown 8yvo, 6s., cloth, 








john Halsham. 
KITTY FAIRHALL. By Jouy Hatsuay, 


Author of “ Idlehurst,” &c, Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 








Helen Wallace. 


THE GREATEST OF THESE. By Hetey 


WALLACE. Crown &vo, 6s., cloth, 








Leslie Keith. 
PENANCE. A Novel. By Lestit Kaira, 


Author of “ Lisbeth,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 





Mary M. Davidson. 





A Historical 


MR. JOHN LONG’S NEW NOVELS. 


Six Shillings each. 


THE CURSE OF EDEN. 
By the Author of “The Master Sinner.” 


THE REAL CHRISTIAN. 


By LUCAS CLEEVE. 
By KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 
“Tt is long since we have had the good fortune to chance upon a book so 
| convincing and so capable. From whatever point of view the book is regarded, 
| it must be admitted a success.” —Literature, 


AN ILL WIND. 
By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON. 


**An eminently readable book, and fully up to the best standard of the 
popular authoress.’’—Daiiy Mail. 


THE LOVELY MRS. PEMBERTON. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN. 


NOTICE.—This is the most important long novel Miss Florence Warden has 
written within recent years, 


IN THE BLOOD. 
By WILLIAM S. WALKER (Coo-ee). 


16 Illustrations, 


THE DIVA. 
By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 


THE LORDS OF LIFE. 
By BESSIE DILL. 


A SOCIAL PRETENDER. 
By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 
THE HERETIC. 


By ROBERT JAMES LEES. 
THE GOLDEN SPUR. 


By J. S. FLETCHER, 
A MAN OF IRON. 
By J. MORGAN DE GROOT. 





London: JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Street, Strand. 











Messrs. HURST and BLACKETT beq to announce that 
Mrs. ALEC. TWEEDIE’S important Book of Travel, 


entitled 
MEXICO AS | SAW IT, 


is now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries in 
1 vol. crown io, with upwards of 100 Illustrations, 
a Coloured Frontispiece, and a new Map of Mexico, 
£1 Is. net. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
IN SPITE OF ALL. By Epya Lyatt, Author 


of “Donovan,” “ We Two,” &c. 6s, 


STRAWS IN THE WIND. By Cartuton 


Dawk, Author of “The Yellow Man,” “A Bride of Japan,’ 
&c. 6s. 


THE LITTLE SAINT OF GOD: a Heroine 
of the Red Terror. By Lady FAIRLIE CUNINGHAME, Author 
of “ A Wandering Star,” &c. 6s. 


THE CALL OF THE FUTURE. By Mrs. 


BERTRAM TANQUERAY, Authos of * Hoya Corney.” 6s. 








EDWARD THE EXILE. 


Novel. By Mary M. Davipson. Crown S8vo, 6s., cloth, 


Adeline Sergeant. 





FLOWER AND THORN. By Beatrice 


Wuirtsy, Author of “The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” &c. 6s. 


SYLVIA’S AMBITION. By Apbstive Ser- ‘THE MARRIAGE OF MR. MOLYNEUX, 


GEANT, Author of “The Conscience e of Gilbert Pollard,’ &e. 
Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 


rk: ea 


Amy Le Feuvre, 


A CHERRY TREE. A Book forthe Young. | 





3y Crecin HEADLAM, Author of “The Story of Nuremberg,’ 
&e. 63. 

By ‘TuEoporE Watts - Dunrtoy. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Introduc- 
tion and Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


By Amy Le Feuvre, Author of “Olive Tracy,” “Probable) BEQUEATHED. By Beatrice Wurrsy. New 


Sons,’ &c, Illustrated, feap: 8vo, 2s., cloth. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


and Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d. 


| 
| - — 
| HURST and BEACKETT, Ltd., 13 Great Marlborough Street, W, 
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PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—In large crown Svo, price 5s. net. 


MR. PUNCH’S DRAMATIC SEQUELS. 


By ST. JOHN HANKIN. 
With Illustrations by E. J. WHEELER. Reprinted from PUNCH. 


The Portraits of many Actors prominent in the representation of recent Famous Plays 
appear in the 14 Page Illustrations specially drawn for this Edition. 





London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., Lid., 10 Bouverie Street. 





PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—In crown vo, price 2s. 6d, net. 


THE ADVENTURES OF PICKLOCK HOLES. 


By R. C. LEHMANN. 
Reprinted from PUNCH. 
With 11 Page Illustrations, of which 5 are by E, T. REED and 6 by E, J. WHEELER. 





AGNEW, and CO., Lid., 10 Bouverie Street. 


London : BRADBU RY, 





THE “NEW COMMANDER OF THE FIRST ARMY CORPS 


EKEADY TO-DAY, 


FRENCHS GAVALRY CAMPAICN. 


By J. G. MAYDON, 
Member of the Legislative Assembly of Natal 
With many Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 


FRENCH’S CAVALRY CAMPAIGN. 


W.C. 








London : C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Ltd., Henrietta Street, 
FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


A pure Soiution. 

Tor Acidity of the Stomach. 
Yor Heartburn avd Headache. 
For Gcut and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S i A s Safest Aperient for Delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





Catalogues post-free. 











THE 3I0OST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
44 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 





Insert yrs ramen at the Jowent iF — . 
Yor, amaleme obama Pikes, EPPS 'S COCOA 
ESTABLISHED 1851. FOB BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 
IRKBECK BANK, EPPS’S COCOA. 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
»10/ DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
25 jo repayable on demand. lo 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- | 
lars, pout-free. } 
FRANCIS RBAVENSCROF se Marager. | GOLD MEDAL. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


PARIS, 1878, 





i¢] 
~ 


1 
2 








a, 
Just published.—4 vols. royal 8vo, 


ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY 
OF THE a AND GERMAN 
GUAGES. 3 Morer- Sareea was 
Sanders’ Encyclopadic Dictionary is the ure 
largest, and by far the most comprehensive of 
= English: ne age yr pr and speci 
adapted for the use of scientifi ; 
stndents, a venaty 
Berlin: Langenscheidtsche Buchhand 

London: H. GREVEL and CO., and all Bookstien, 








NOW READY. 
ROUND THE ZODIAC; 
Or, A Year of Sonnets, 
By E. DERRY, 


428 pases, limp vellum, 1s, 





London : 


Simpgrs, MaRkSHAatt, — KEyt, and Cp, 
; 


ARLISS ANDEKEWS, 31 Museum St. » Bloomsbury, We, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUS, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
ot this wine will be found equal to 14/6 93 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. Theappreciation this wins 
meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers 
it procures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional ¢on- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen. Pints Delivered Carriage 

Paid to any Railway Siation, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is yo 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them iy 
value. Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16/- and 20/- a dozen and upwards, 

We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
Gd. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street, 








Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


176 99 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THACEPRAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
is prepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-tree, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities ; at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Ofiee, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OUTS IDE PAGE, — GUINEAS. 


o-£10 . 0 
~ oe 0 













r= 2 2 6 
Narrow Column 310 0 
Half-Column..... 115 0 
Quarter-Column ...cccccccccce 017 6 

COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ..cccccccecccses £1414 0 
Teds PRES 6506 nctacscécenabe 123120 
Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (hail- 


width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional ling 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Acrozs two narrow columns, two-thirds width of pags, 
l4s. per inch. 
Broad column following * ‘Publications of the Week,” 
s. per inch. 
Displayed Adv ertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





By HEATHER BIGG.—SECOND EDITION, is. net. 


NELL: 


A Tale of the Thames. | EDMOND ROSTAND. 


“SHEPHE D’s S 
N PAUL, TRENCH. TRUBNER and CO., Limited, . ron 
CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 








IMPORTANT, TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Viscount Halifax. 


THE GUNPOWDER PLOT; and 


CARDINAL NEWM 


RowLanD BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. 


MUSIC IN FICTION. 


LORD MOUNTEAGLE’S LETTER. | Jame. 
By HENRY HAWEES SPINE, jun. (Solicitor). A C58 iu BEING. 


G. D 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO, Lia | 


york: JOHN SAMPSON. 
rice 10s. 6d. net 


By the late} 
Miss Monica Perverts TURNBULL. | 


| ALESSONIN MANNERS. By Harotp | | A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK.—X. 
Pre; oF MY RECOLLECTIONS © OF ‘BECKY. By Exzanor G. Harder. 


By the Rev. H. | COUNT HANNIBAL. 


‘THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
By Henar | ET ELH PAR LEAP ON TH 


Contents :-— 


E LEAP ON THE 
CITY. By the Rey. W. H. 
cuett, LL.D. 


” PROVINCIAL LETTERS. —VI. 
MEDITATION AMONG rat 
| TOMBS. By Unpayvs Srivas. 


Chaps. 3 
33. By Stantey J. WErMay. 


By C. W. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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THOS. DE LA RUE & 60’S 
LeST. 


h, gilt extra. Handsomely printed in 
Cap. 8r0, clot Red a nd Black, 5s. net. 


PATIENCE, GAMES OF. Il!ustrated 


by numerous Diagrams. By “ TARBART.” 














blong 4to, cloth, gilt. Handsomely peieted 
Deny Red and Black, reduced price, 10s. 6d. net. 


PATIENCE GAMES, WITH EXAM- 
PLES PLAYED THROUGH. Illustrated with 
ne Diagrams. By “‘ CAVENDISH.’ 





, cloth, pe extra. Handsomely printed in 
cp. Bo Red and Black, 5s. net. 


BRIDGE, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 
OF. Stated and Explained, and its Practice 
Illustrated by means of Hands Played Com- 
pletely Through. By “ HELiEs SPONT.” 





Third Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. net, 


BRIDGE ABRIDGED ; OR, PRAC- 


TICAL BRIDGE. By W. Dartox. 





Seventh Edition, cap. Svo, cloth, gilt extra, 2s. 6d. net, 


BRIDGE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs; with a Guide to 
the Game, by “ Boaz,” and How to Play Bridge, 
by “Bapswortu.”— Also THE POCKLT 
GUIDE TO BRIDGE, by “ Boaz.” Gd. net. 





THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST. 
@th Thousand, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. net. 
Handsomely priuted in Red and Black. 
New Edition (2 4th), with the New Code of Laws 
(vevised 1900). 


WHIST, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


OF. By “CaveNDIsH.” 





THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS. 
Seventh Edition, carefully Revised, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 
BILLIARDS. By J. Bexxurt, Re- 
tirel Champion. Edited by ‘‘ CavenpIsu.” 
With upwards of 200 Illustrations. 





THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET. 
Ninth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. net. 
Handsomely printed in Red and Black. 
PIQUET, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise 

on the Game by “‘ CAVENDISH.” 





Fourth Edition, cap. Svo, cloth, gilt extra, greatly 
Balarged and Revised throus shout, ds. net 


ECARTE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 


the Portland and Turf Clubs. Ww ith a Treatise 
on the Game by “ CaVENDISH.’ 





Fourth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. net. 
Handsomely printed in Red and Black. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 


AMERICAN LEADS and THE UNBLOCKING 
GAME, By “ Cavenpisu.” 





Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 1s. 6d. net. 


id 
RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 
Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs. With 
a Guide to the Game by “‘ CavENDiSH.” 


CARD GAMES by ‘‘CAVENDISH.” 
Price 6d. each net. American Leads (S8vo), 
Pocket Series: Whist (5)—Guide; Bsns 
Leads ; Rules for Second Hand ; Rules for Third 
Hand. Piquet. Rubicon Bézique. Polish Bé- 
zique. Ecarté. Cribbage. Euchre. Imperial. 
Spoil-Five. Calabrasella, Sixty-six. 








Seventh Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. net. 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY OF. By Dr. 
Pour, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific and 
Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game.— 
“WHIST RHY. MES,” 3d. net. 





Cap. Svo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. net. 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS OF. Edited 


by J. L. BaLpwis ; and a Treatise on the Game. 
by Janes Cay, 


DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES 
CONDENSED DIARIES, PORTABLE 
DIARIES, CALENDARS, &c., for 1902, in great 
brs may now be had of all Bookseller $ and 
Stationers, Also, ‘‘ FINGER,” “THUMB,” & 

“PALM? ‘SHAPED DIARIES, and the New 
“DIAMOND” DIARIES, in neat cases, 





Wholesale only of the Publishers, 
THOS, DE LA RUE & CO, Limited, 


SMITH, ELDER and CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—The Publication of Mr. STANLEY 
WEYMAN’S NEW NOVEL, 


COUNT HANNIBAL, 


is unavoidably postponed until TUESDAY next, 
the 23th inst. 


READY TO-DAY. Royal ‘8v0, 15s, net in cloth, or 20s, net in half-morocco. 


The Third and Concluding Supplementary Volume 


(HOW—WOODWARD) oF 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* A Prospectus of the ‘*Dictionary of National Biography” and of the Supplement 
will be sent post-free on application. 


NEW VOLUME BY FRANK T. BULLEN. 


READY TO-DAY. SECOND IMPRESSION. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by 
ARTHUR TWIDLE. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


DEEP SEA PLUNDERINGS: 


A Collection of Stories of the Sea. 
By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.GS., 


AUTHOR OF “ THE CRUISE OF THE CACHALOT.” ‘‘THE LOG OF A SEA-WAIF,” 
“THE MEN OF THE MERCHANT SERVICE,” &, 











NEW EDITION of Mr. CONAN DOYLE’S ‘THE GREAT BOER 
WAR.” Ready in a few days. Large post S8vo, 7s. 6d, 


NEW EDITION (the 18th) WITH SEVEN NEW CHAPTERS AND A NEW MAP. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR: 


A TWO YEARS’ RECORD, 1889-1901. 


‘* Whatever histories of the war in South Africa are written, Dr. Conan Doyle’s ‘Great 
Boer War’ must remain ¢e history......The book is marvellously exciting, admirably lucid, 
and scrupulously just.”—QUEEN. 

**Unquestionably the most striking book the War has produced. A masterly piece of 
work, a rea! contribution to historical writing.”—SKETCH. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE OF C. S. PARNELL.” 


SHORTLY.—With a Portrait, large 8vo, 10s. 6d 


THE LIFE OF LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN 


By R. BARRY O’BRIEN, 








AUTHOR OF “FIFTY YEARS OF CONCESSIONS TO IRELAND,” “THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
STEWART PARNELL,” &c. 





NEW WORK BY W. H. FITCHETT, M.A., LL.D., &c. 
SHORTLY.—With 8 Portraits and 4 Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY. 


By W. H. FITCHETT, M.A., LL.D., &c., 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ DEEDS TH: AT WON THE EMPIRE.” “ FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG,” 
*““WELLINGTON'S MEN,” &e. 


NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS.—Crown 8uvo, 6s. 


BY MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS. 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 
AUTHOR OF “THE LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY,” &c. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SOWERS.” 
THE VELVET GLOVE. 


By H. S. MERRIMAN, 
AUTHOR OF “TIIE SOWERS,” “IN KEDAR’S TENTS,” “THE ISLE OF UNREST,” &e. 
BY MISS JEWETT. 


With a Frontisniece. 


THE TORY LOVER. 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
AUTHOR OF “THE QUEEN'S TWIN, AND OTHER STORIES,” &e. 


BY MORGAN ROBERTSON. 
RICHARD HALPIN: 2 Romance of the New Navy 


By MORGAN ROBERTSON, 
AUTHOR OF “SPUN YARN,” “WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD,” &c. 








BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


London : SMITH, ELDER and C0., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C6.’S LIST. 


With 51 Diustratious from Photograplis, crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A WINTER PILGRIMACE : 


Being an Account of Travels through Palestine, Italy, and the 
Island of Cyprus, accomplished in the Year 1900. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

** Mr, Rider Hazgard cannot be du!!, and his account of this journey is almost 
as engrossing as one of his own novels, Adventures. at all events incidents, 
amusing cuough under his treatment, come to him freely. About them all he 
writes in a spirit of high good humour which is infectious...... The book is freely 
jilustrated, and it should enjoy the attention of all who like the literature of 
travel or are interested in the Palestine of to-day.”—Yorl:shire Post. 











Svo, 92. 6d. net. 


DREAMS AND THEIR MEANINGS 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 
With many Accounts of Experiences sent by Correspondents, and Two Chapters 


coutributed mainly from the Journals of the Psychical Research Society on 
Telepathic and Premonitory Dreams. 


Crown 8vo, 9s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT DESERTS AND FORESTS 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


By PAUL FOUNTAIN. 
With a Preface by W. H. Hupsoy, Author of ‘‘ The Naturalist in La Plata,” &c. 


** We have a wealth of common sense, simply told descriptions of rude, un- 
spoiled nature in waste and desert places. In short, it isa book of real value 
to the naturalist and sportsman.’’—Field. 





With Portrait and 21 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE WAR of the CIVILISATIONS 


Being a Record of a “Foreign Devil’s’’ Experiences with the 
Allies in China. 
By GEORGE LYNCH, 
Special Correspondent of the Sphere, &c. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


2 vols. crown Svo, 10s. net. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 
sy J. W. MACKAIL. 


With 2 Photogravure Portraits and 8 other Illustrations. 








With 25 Photogravure Plates and 162 Illustrations in the Text, 4to, £5 19s. net. 


ANDREA MANTEGNA. 
By PAUL KRISTELLER. 
English Edition by 8. ARTHUR StronG, M.A., Librarian to the House cf Lords, 
and at Chatsworth. 


** Mantegna’s genius was mauy-sided. and his life cast in a troublous period of 
Italian history. His biographer has read wideiy wud seen much, and the book 
is a valuable contribution to the art literature of the period of which it treats.” 

—Daily News, 


With 11 Photogravure Portraits, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE WOMEN OF THE SALONS, 


AND CTHER FRENCH PORTRAITS. 
By 8. G. TALLENTYRE. 

CONTENTS :-—Madame du Deffand—Mademoiselle de Lespinasse—Madame 
Geoffrin—Madame d’Epinay--Madame Necker-—Madame de Statél—Madame 
Réecamier—Tronchin : a Great Doctor—The Mother of Naneleon-—-Madame de 
Sévigné—Madame Vigee le Brun. 


Svo, ls. 6d. net. 


THE MINISTRY OF GRACE: 


Studies in Early Church History, with reference to Present Problems. 
By the Right Rev. JOHN WORDSWORTH, D.D., 


Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 


Crown $yo, 3s. 6d. net. 


INTUITIVE SUGGESTION: 


A New Theory of the Evolution of Mind. 
By J. W. THOMAS, 


Author of “Spiritual Law in the Natural World,” &>. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 229. NOVEMBER, 1%. 
Tur Goup-STeEALERS A Srory or!|A PrivireGep Communicatios. By 
Wappy. By Edward Dyson. Chaps. | Ellen Ada Smith. ‘ 
17-20, |'Too Larr. By the Rev. George Bird. 
| RECOLLECTIONS OF A TENDERFOOT.— 

Some EXPERIENCES OF A COMMANDANT, II. By J. R. E. Sumner. 
PRISONERS OF Wark At Deapwoop | OTHER PEorLe’s Frienps. By E. H. 





Svo, price 6d. 


Camp, St. Herena, 1900-1901. By Taylor. 
Liett.-Colonel A. L. Paget. (Con- | At THE Sign OF THE Suir. By Andrew 
cluded.) Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





| 


CASSELL & COMP ANY’s | 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK On 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


Price 7s. 6d. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 
IN THE TRANSVAAL, 


Being Reminiscences of an Enghsh Official, 


BY 


DAVID MACKAY WILSON. 





This important work, written by an official of high stand. 





ing who had exceptional facilities of knowing about the 








inner working of the Transvaal Government, contains in. 





formation that will come as a surprise to most persons in this 








country, and is likely to create a large amount of. public 


interest. It is, indeed, safe to say that no work has been* 


recently issued that contains disclosures of such importance 


as to the true state of official life in the Transvaal under 





the Government of Mr. Kruger. 





READY SHORTLY. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. Edited by the late 


H. D. Traixty,'D.C.L.,and J. S. Manx, M.A. With about 2,500 Illustrations 
and numerous Coloured Plates, reproduced from authentic sources, Vol. 1, 
containing about 800 pages, gilt top, 12s. net. 


LONDON AFTERNOONS: Chapters 


on the Social Life, Architecture, aud Records of the Great City and its 
Neighbourhood. By the Rev. W. J. Lerrir, B.A., F.S,A, With 6) Full: 
page Illustrations, 10s. 6d, net. 


THE EARTH’S BEGINNING. By 


Sir Ropext STAWELL Barr, LL.D, &. With t Coloured Plates an other 
lilustratious, 7s, 6d. 


CHINESE PORCELAIN. By the late 


Cosmo Monkuouse. Witha Preface and Notes by Dr. S. W. Brsuett, 
C.M.G., Author of ‘Oriental Ceramic Art.” Profusely Mlustrated, and 
containing 24 Plates in Colours, 3¢s., uct. This Edition will be limited to 
1,000 Copies. 


BRITISH SCULPTURE AND 


SCULPTORS OF TO-DAY. By M. WH. SrienMass. Paper covers, 5% 
net ; handsomely bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


A MASQUE OF DAYS: from the Last 


Essays of Elia. Newly Dressed and Decorated by WaLrer Crane. With 
40 Full-page Desigus in Colours, 6s, 


STRANGE ADVENTURES IN 


DICKY-BIRD LAND. Stories told by Mother Birds to Amuse their 
Chieks, and Overheard hy R. Kearton, F.Z.S. Illustrated from Photos by 
(. Krarton. Cloth, es. 6d.; and cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 


MARINE PAINTING IN WATER 


COLOUR, By W. L. Write, A.R.A. With 24 Coloured Plates, 5s, 





CASSELL and COMPANY. Ltd., 
LONDON, PARIS, NEW YORK, and MELBOURNE, 
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MACMILLAN & GO0.'S_ LIST. 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


NEW BOOK, 


Illustrated by J. LocKwoop KIPLING. K / M, 


Crown $vo, 6s. 


“Now ready, with Portraits, Svo, - Tes. LE 


LETTERS OF 


JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
WORKS BY J, Rh. GREEN, 








ORY OF THE/|HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
A SHORT HIST PL 8 s. Globesvo, | 
ENGLISH PEOPLE. Crown 8vo, a In Bo ie on a 
&s, 6d. | THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. In 2} 
| vols. Globe 8vo, 7 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE rsley Series. | 
ENGLISH PEOPLE. New Edi- | THE CONQUEST oF ENGLAND. In | 
tion. In 3vols. Edited by Mrs. | 2 vols. Glohe 8vo, 10s. 
J.B. Green and Miss Kate Nor- Eversley Series. 


gate. With 1,400 Tllustri ered | STRAY STUDIES FROM ENGLAND 

Super-royal 8vo, half-leather bind- | AND ITALY. Globe 8vo, 5s. 

ing, 4s. net. [Eversley Series, 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, and other 


American Addresses. By FrepERic Harrisoxy, M.A. Extra Crown Svo, 


~~ MACMILLAN'S 
GUIDE TO ITALY. 


With 51 Maps and Plans based upon the latest information. 
Globe 8vo, thin paper, 10s. net. 


~ EDITION-DE-LUXE OF 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


In 19 Monthly Volumes. Medium 8vo. Uniform with Tennyson, Lamb, 
and Walter Pater. The Edition is limited to 525 copies, 100 of which 
wefor Aweric a. 10s. 6d. net per volume (sold only in sets). 

















With numerous Illustrations and Mew 8vo, lds. ah 


THE SHERBRO & ITS HINTER- 


LAND. By T. J. ALDRIDGE, F.R.G.S., District Commissioner, Sherbro, 
W est Coast of Africa. 


"New Book by CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. 
GLORIES OF SPAIN. 


With 85 Illustrations. S8vo, 10s. net. 
Glohe.—-* Mr. Wood, it is well known, is one of the most agreeable of writers. 
His pages have the attrac tiveness of a nov el rather than of an itinerary...... 
A book to peruse and to acquire. 











. MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s, Contents FoR NOVEMBER. 

Prixcess Peck. By the Author of[{ THe Lanp or tur Poppy. By G. 
“The Enchanter.” Chaps. 23-26. _ Levett-Yeats. IV. Ite River Lites 
Tue New Axt. By Lewis F. Day. “= 8 sed — AND THE Book). By 

. ‘ ‘> . “1 Martin Hardie, 
noaate. Crispi. By’ G Disxexs AND Divers. 

= Over THE SteEPine Crry. By the 
Ax UNPUBLISHED Porm BY ROPERT| Rey. J. M. Bucon. 

Burns. Tom D'Unrrey. By W. G. Hutchison. 
Dickens aND Mopern Humovr. Tue Mystery or COLLABORATION, 


THE EMPIRE 
REVIEW. 


Edited by C. KINLOCH COOKE. 
Price ONE SHILLING net. LrEADING Contents: 

OUR POSITION ON THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. (1) By Major-Gen. Siv 
EDWIN COLLER, G.C.L.E., C.B. (late Military Member of the Council of 
the Governor-General of India). (2) By Major A, C. YATE (Twe nty- two 
years Resident on the Frontier). 

CONTROVERSIES BETWEEN UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND 
GREAT BRITAIN, (1) INT ER-OCHANIC CANAL. By the Hon. DAVID 
MILLS, K.C, (Minister of Justice jor the Dominion ef Canada), 

OVERGROWN COUNTY CRICKET; By Ho», FE. Vv. BLIGH, 

PARKIN BOER REFUGEES IN SOUTH AFRICA, By VIOLET 

iy {1M 

















Now TS THE TIME TO su RSC RIBE. 
NEW VOL. COMMENCES WITH THE NOVEMBER NUMBER, 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Mlustrated, Price Is, 41. Aunual Subscription, pest-free, Lés. 
Tne NOVEMBER NUMBER Contains :— 

SOME PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 
_By Jouy D. Lona, Secretary of the Navy. 

TWO LITTLE TALES. By Marx Twa1n 

THE DIRIGIBLE BALLOON OF M. SANTOS- DUMONT. An Authoritative 
Acconut. By STERLING ons gg Picture by ANDRE CASTAIGNE, and 
Hlustrations from Photog: 

THE LEGEND OF THE WHITE” REINDEER. By Ernest Seton-Tuomrs 

And uumerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London, 





DUCKWORTH & CO.’S New Books. 


Mr. CHARLES HASTINGS'’S important Work on the 
. Theatre is NOW READY. 


THE THEATRE: its Development in 
France and England, anda History of its Greek and Latin Origins. By 
CuarLes Hastincs. With an Introductory Letter from Victorien 
Sarpov, Authorised Translation by Frances A. WeLBy. Demy Svo, 8s. net. 

Of the French Edition the “ATHENUM ” (February, 1901) 
spoke thus :—* Novel in plan and original in treatment. A piece of 
solid erudition which is agreeable in perusal and likely to be of much 
| use tothe student. Concise, luminous, and up to date. In the por- 
| tions dealing with the renascent stage a remarkable display of erudition 
is made, Lew English students of the drama are 80 well read in the 








| Coventry, Chester, York. and Widkirk (sometimes known as Towne. 
| ley) eatlections, a nd in the moralities, interludes, pageants, and othr 
| primitive forms of drama. It is a producé of much study, and con, 
veys an ido of theatrical development more concise and trustw wrthy 
than is to be found in tiie many works on the same subject with which 
we are familiar.” 





. s **A BATCHELOR WOMAN.” 
, 
1 

FREDERIQUE. By Marcel Prevost. 

Translated by ELLEN MARRIAGE. Crown Svo, 400 pp., 6s. 

FIRST REVIEW.—* This is a good transiation of a characteristie 
work of one af the most prominent among the French novelists at 
present fashionable among Parisian readers, Abounds in character 
studies. Mas in it much to a‘iract the attention.’ —SCOTSMAN. 


WITHIN THE RADIUS. “oe 
By ALBERT KINROSS. 


With Designed Cover, crown 8vo, 63, 











"JUST OUT. “A capital giftbook” Js UST OUT. 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


By CHARLES and MARY LAMB. With 20 Illustrations by H. 
Pillé, Etched by L. Menzies. 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
“In a most handy shape, with admirable illustrations,”—Patl Mall Gazette, 
* A capital gitt-book,’’—Glusgow Hera'd. 


A SOLDIER OF VIRGINIA. By Burton 


Eapert STEVENSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Dedicated to the memory of the gallant men who fell with dust of failure bitter 
on their ~~ that others might be taught the lesson of the wilderness. 








Messrs. DU CKM “OR TH Js CO. wil pubiish at the end of this 
month THE COUNTRY MONTH BY MONTH, 
by J. A. OWEN and Prof. G. 8. BOULGER, F.LS., F.GS. 
New Edition, with Notes by the late Lord Lilford., In1 vol, 
500 pages, demy Svo, 63. net. 











THE BOOK OF TO-DAY. 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 
By ELINOR GLYN. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, 6s. 
« Fascinating, tantalising, lovable little being.”—Daily Chronicle. 





A NEW BOOK BY .JOSEPH McCABE, 
Author of ‘Twelve Years in a Monastery.” 


2 
PETER ABELARD. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
* An extensive view of a gre at age, and a tine sketch of the greatest and most 
difficult churacter of that age.’’—World. 


PRINCES AND came 


Studies of the Court of Louis XIV. 
By FRANTZ FUNCK-BRENTANO. 
Translated by GEORGE MAIDMENT. With 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, 6s. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
“ Has much to tell us that is strange and arresting.” —Globe, 


“ Willamaze most people.”’—Morning Pos'. 
**A masterly performance. —Literatu re. 











* An odd, clever, flamboyant book.’ —Outlook 
PROBLEMS OF EVOLUTION. By F. W. 
Heavier, Assistant-Master ut Hail ury College. With 14 Illustrations, 


demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
“A book of great interest. A clearness of exposition unfortunately not 
common.”’-—Notes and Queries. 
*A remarkable book. Most valuable and suggestive.”"—Guardian. 


MR. LESLIE STEPHEN’S BOOK. 


THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. 


Demy Sve, 3 vois., o0s. net. 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR SPECIAL PROSPECTUS, 








3 HENRIEITA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKs, 


4 
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THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 


A SURVEY OF MAN’S RECORD. 
Edited by Dr. H. F. HELMOLT. 


With an Introductory Essay by the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S, 


To-be completed in cight super-roya! octavo voluines. With many Maps, Coloured Plates, and Black and White Iilustrations. Price in cloth, 163. net ner 
volume ; or in half-morocco, gilt edges, £1 1s. net per volume, i 


THE WORLD’S HISTORY is the history of mankind in the aggregate. To attempt such a history was never possible in the past; and all history that 
as yet been written has of necessity been the story of a nation, or, at best, of a group of nations. has 
The application of steam as a motive power and of electricity as a means of communicating thought have been by far the greatest factors in the lo 
process of reducing the dimensions of the world which dates back as far as the domestication of beasts of burden and the invention of sails, ong 
The diffusion of a few forms of speech has also played a great part in the unification of civilised mankind. Greek was spoken over the eastern ha 
of the Roman world in the second ceatury A.D. Latin was similarly spoken over the western half. To-day English, German, and Spanish are oa 
eminently the three leading commercial languages. They gain ground on the rest, and it is English that gains ground most swiftly. Pre 
Tho unification of mankind, the complete knowledge of the world—its coutraction through the swiftness of inter-communication and locomoti 
these have to-day for the first time made the idea of a real and true history of the world practicablee THE WORLD’S HISTORY presents the story of 2 
and his earth, not as it appeared to the Pagan or the Christian, to the highly civilised Greek or the savage outer barbarian, to the monk who _ 
history or the Chinese chronicler, but as it was at the time when man frst left a record of himself that has lasted down through every chan an 
evolution till to-day, when for the first time he really is Master of the World. The study of THE WORLD'S HISTORY is not only an edncationy 
factor, but also an exercise in speculative thought, such as no other study afforis, That it is, in addition, of eugrossing, of all-absorbing, of incompanbl 
interest must be apparent to every thinking person. = —— 
Volume I.—PRE-HISTORY: AMERICA AND THE PACIFIC OCEAN—is now ready. With many Plates and Maps, cloth, 15s. net: half 
morocco, gilt edges, £i 1s. net. ee 


A full and complete Prospectus will be sent on application, together with a Coloured Specimen Plate and Map. The first volume may be obtained on approval 
. 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS. By W. D. Howetts. With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full-page 


Plates, and many Text Illustrations from Original Drawings specially made for this work by JOSEPH PENNELL. 1vol., 10s. net. Also 50 copies 
Japanese vellum, 42s. net. on 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By Heyey James. With 12 Photogravurs, 


32 Full-page Plates, and 40 Text Ilustrations from Original Drawings by JOSEPH PEWNELL. 1 vol., 10s. uet. [Second Iinpression, 


A VANISHED ARCADIA. THE LAST OF THE MASAI, 


By R. B. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM, Author of “ Mogreb-el-Acksa,” &e. By SIDNEY LANGFORD HINDE, H.M. Collector British East Afric 
Protectorate, and HILDEGARDE HINDE. 5 


1 vol., 9s. 
The Daily Chronicle.—“ Like everything that, Mr. Graham writes, the story is r : 

: aber sqancanhn Sieg ea jes : With Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings, 1 vol., 15s. net, 
The Daily News.—‘‘ At once humorous, fascinating, and pathetic. As capii 


pervaded by his peculiar charm, aud, above all, by an abounding wit.” 
THE GREAT PEO PLES. vating and bright for the ordinary reader as it will undoubtedly be invaluatl 

















A New Series Edited by Professor YORK POWELL. | to the anthropologist.” i 
3 = ™ . | 
1THE SPANISH PEOPLE:|CHILDREN OF THE NATIONS, 
Their Origin, Growth, and Influence. \ A Study of Colonization and its Problems, 
a ae + Sa By POULTNEY BIGELOW. 1 vol., 10s 
Editor of “ The Calendars of Spanish State Papers.” 1vol., 6s. fs — " + Ivol., 10s. net. 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Combining great learning, practical experience of The Contemporary Review.—‘ A book on colonization which may bé com: 
affairs, and a popular style, he has ziveh usa book which traces tho evolution | mended for intelligence and sanity. Mr. Bigelow writes as one who has 
of a highly composite people from the earliest times to the present day.” observed and studied the problems of Empire.” 

ESSAYS OF AN EX-LIBRARIAN. | HYPOLYMPIA; or, The Geds in the Island 
By RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. | An Ironic Fantasy. By EDMUND GOSSE. 1 vol., 3s. 64, 

The Gobe.—“ Dr. Garnett shows himself well informed and always sensible | *,* Although the Gods of Hellas are the characters in this work, the object 

in opinion. He is eminently fair and sympathetic, appreciative without | of their dialogue is not to illustrate ancient manners, but to offer some more or 


gush, judicial without unnecessary censure.” i less ironic observations on human life of to-day. 


FASHION IN PARIS. ‘The Various Phases of Feminine Taste and .Esthetics from the 
Revolution to the End of the Nineteenth Century. By GCTAVE UZANNE, With 24 Hand-coloured Plates and 250 Text Illustrations by FRANCOIS 


COURBOIN. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., 15s. net. 


FAIRY TALES: | THE SOUL OF A CAT. 


From the Swedish of Baron G. DJURKLOU. ! By MARGARET BENSON. 
By H. L. Brarsstap. With illustrations by T. Kittelsen and Eric Werenskiold. | With Photographs and Illustrations by Madamo HENRIETTA BONNER, 
1 vol., 3s. Gd. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 





THE WORKS OF TOLSTOI. Newly Translated by Constance GARNETT. 
ANNA KARENIN. With Portraits, 2 vols., 15s. 


The Morning Post.— “Mrs. Garvett’s skill aud conscientiousness are as remarkable as ever, and the work gains by being not the translation of § 


translation, but a version made ty soiavene who was able to understand all the shades of meaning of the author.” 
pre sits NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. By GILBERT PARKER. 


LITERATURE.—**Mr. Gilbert Parker has presented us with many pictures of the life of French Canada, painting into them with 
masterly touch its old-world grace, its gaiety, its pathos, its simplicity, its devotion to sentiment, its heroisms, little and great ; but. he has 
given us nothing better than those contained in ‘THE RIGHT OF WAY.’ The book sweeps on to its inevitable end. The central figure 
1s the figure dear to romance—and dear to us allin its appeal to the heart and the imagination.” 


THE ETERNAL CITY. © ey wate caine. 


One hundred and ninety thousand copies sold in Great Britain and America up to the end of September. 


LOVE AND HiS MASK. | JOSEPH KHASSAN: Half-Caste. 





By MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. | By A. J. DAWSON, Author of “ African Nights’ Entertainment.” 
SOME WOMEN IHAVE KNOWN. | THE GLOWWORM. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS. by MAY G. BATEMAN, Author of “The Altar of Life.” 
GILLETTE'S MARRIAGE. | FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 
By MAMIE BOWLES, Author of “The Amazing Lady.” By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of “The Last Seuteuce.” 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Strect, W.C. 
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Sf ESGRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO.’S LIST. 
‘| THE LIFE OF PASTEUR. 
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In 15 vols. Printed on thin opaque paper specially manufactured for this 





THE ORDEAL OF ae FEVEREL. 


Limited to 1,000 numbered sets for sale, 32 vols. 10s. 6d. net per vol. Sold (Mrs. W. R. Bickmers). 





With all the original Plates and Vignettes re-eugraved. 








RENE VALLERY RADOT. 


Translated from the French by Mrs. R. L. DEVONSHIRE. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 
«A very full account of the man and his work, and is in all respects an excellent biography—judicious, well-balanced, written in 
asimple, direct manner, free from gush, and, above all, not overloaded with correspondence.”—Standard. 
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